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NOW COMETH A WITNESS 
WHICH DOTH SET FORTH: 


It seems to us in reading the numbers as they appear, that 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine, of Atlanta, Georgia, is the precur- 
sor of a new type, that is in a fair way to “mark an epoch” in 
magazine making. To our mind it comes about as near ex- 
pressing the New Idea---the readjustment to normal conditions 
after the frenzied onslaught on public patronage which began 
with the great success of the first ten-cent monthly---as any 
thing which has yet been evolved. This readjustment must 
come sooner or later and it is our humble opinion that it is very 
nearly at hand. Of course, by this is implied no criticism of 
the magazines of the present. There is nothing wooden about 
Uncle Remus’s. Every page of it is literature because its 
articles, its comment, and departments, are all correlated and 
inter-related with the life of the real South and with each other. 
It is the living breath of the South---not the old South or the 
new South, but of all the sunny section---though so artlessly 
and naturally are the new and the old blended in its pages that 
one would not know that by some, at least, a distinction is 
supposed to exist. There will, we trust, in time be magazines 
representative and expressive of all the great sections of the 
United States, and the South leads in this movement with Uncle 


Remus’s Magazine.---The Midland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Yours Truly Shoe UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 


is made on honor, sells for a V--- 
you couldn’t get better shoe- 
making for a tenner. 


Carries the Photograf and Autograf of our 
President 


Sold Everywhere 


J. K. ORR SHOE CO. 
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WemanufactureLawnandFarm Fence. Selldirect 
shipping to users only,at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it todaye 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 983 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind» 
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vanized wire—will never rust. By mail 25c each, postpaid. 
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Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 


CASH OFFERS FOR CERTAIN INVENTIONS 
FREE BOOK; gives list of inventions wanted ; 
tells how to protectthem. Write for it. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
No charge for report as to patentability: send 
sketch or model, Patents adver- 
tised for sale free, 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 
1284 F Street Na Washington, L.'s. 


THE SLIDE-ALONG 
Clothes Pin Bag Saves Time, Labor and 
Clothes Pins. Hangs on clothes line beside 
you—and slides along. Instantly hung or re- 
moved—can’'t fall olf. No back-breaking: no 
lost pins; pays for itself in short time. Made 
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s MY Here’s your chance to make Big Money amus- 
aL ing the public. We furnish com- 


plete Moving-Picture and Stereop- 
ticon Outfits, including up-to-date 
Films, Fine Assortment of Slides 
Advertising Posters, etc. Price 
within reach of all. Write today 
for new catalog which tells all 
aboutit. McAllister Mfg. Opticians 

Dept. W 49 Nassau St., New York 
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FLAVORING EXTRACTS > 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 
produce your likeness. 


Address THE C. F. SAUER C0., Richmond, Va. 
“THE DIXIE” 


A lint Cotton Mattress, manufactured at 27 Lee St., Atlanta, 
Ga Write for prices. Address H. M. Vermillion, Mgr. 


A hustling sales agent in 

F, every town to look after 

sales of new line kitchen 

appliances. Address H. H. ALLEN, Sales Mgr.. 1209 Union 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANY ONE CAN PLAY ANY GUITAR 
With it in 10 Minutes 


Write ALBERT PIETSCH 
604 Cedar St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Commencement Invitations and 


WEDDIN 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
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ELECTRO 
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SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
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Painting by ORSON LOWELL Illustrating “Her Fathers’ Daughter’’-- Page 17 


Violently she pushed him away and fied into the house 


good many things they wanted, including the Ten- 
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LAID OFF to git here 
Í while the great North 

American Squeeze was 
screwed up to the tightest 
notch,” remarked Mr. Billy Sanders, as he dusted the bottom of 
a chair with his coat-tails, “but as luck would have it, I had to 
go to Washin’ton for to see ef I couldn’t git a foreign office for 
one of Jeff Doolittle’s mother-in-law’s cousins. This cousin aint 
in a happy frame of mind when he has a couple of drams too 
much, an’ he’s wuss off when he lacks a couple, an’ Jeff an’ his 
folks is keen for to git him out’n the country. They don’t want 


to have him in the house when prohibition begins to lay its cold 
3 


an’ clammy hands on private bottles. So Jeff paid my way as © 


best he could, though Pll not deny that we had all sorts of a 
time in pullin’? the money loose from the great North American 
Squeeze. We changed cle’rin’-house checks for cle’rin’-house silver, 
an’ it was as much as two niggers could do to take my carpet-bag 
to the station, an’ arter I got there, it was as much as I could do 
to git the dad-blamed train for to take up its line of march to the 
capital of our common country—an’ you never will know how com- 
mon it is until you go over it a time or two. 

“What you wanter do,’ says Jeff, in a fog-horn whisper, ‘is 
to find out ef some of them foreign offices aint next-door to a 
brewery ; ef so, that’s the place I want my mother-in-law’s cousin to 
have, bekaze I don’t want the jimmies to git holt of him all of 
a sudden.’ 

“All I could do was to hold my breath an’ promise as hard as 
I could, an’ so I mounted the pantin’ train, an’ keyed myself up 
for to be whirled through space at the rate of fifty mile an hour. 
I went to bed in a hot berth, an’ atter sleepin’, as I thought, forty- 
eight hours, I waked up on time, wiped the dust from my rosy face, 
an’ looked out. You mayn’t believe it, but, standin’ by the window, 
wi’ the same grin on his face, was the nigger I thought I had left 
in Atlanta the night before. He ketched a glimpse of me, an’ opened 
his mouth so wide that you could ’a’ rolled a wheel-barrer into his 
interior department. He was a Shady Dale nigger, an’ he know’d 
me. He holler’d out, ‘Howdy, Mr. Sanders! Fum de way you got 
on dat train yistiddy, I *lowed you was gwine some’rs!? I called 
the porter an’ found out that the train hadn’t moved a inch from 
whar I took it in sech a hurry. Now, up here in Atlanta, you may 
call this travelin’, but down our way, we call it somethin’ else, an’ 
tack on a few words that never do look well in print; they sound 
like they’ve been drove in wi’ a wedge. 

2 

“THINGS BEIN? WHAT they was, I laid back an’ begun for to 

ruminate on the great North American Squeeze. Ef you aint a 


mighty good guesser, you never will know the ginnywine occasion 


of it. Fust an’ fo’most, Teddy Roosevelt had to be biffed; he had 
been botherin’ the trusts an’ corporations, owned by the Wall Street 
magnets an? mugnets, an’ it was about time for ’em to hit back. 
Then, ag’in, the South’s been a-gittin’ so dad-blamed prosperous 
that the fellers that control the country through the banks was 
kinder gittin’ skeer’d; they jest couldn’t stand it. When our editors 
an’ big men begin for to git the swell-head, the magnets an’ mug- 
nets tip the wink to the banks an’ all the concerns that roost in the 
same barn, an’ then all on ’em begin for to call in the’r loans, an’ 
draw the thick fog of usury around ever’thing an’ everbody. The 
fog spreads an’ gits thicker, an’ when it’s at its thickest, the banks 
are takin’ what they call the’r legitimate profits. Currency 

goes to a premium, an’ the buzzards sun the’r wings in the 

top of the tallest trees. In this whirl they got a 


nessee Coal, Iron an’ Railway Company. But 
this is one of the times when the magnets an’ mug- 
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HE VISITS THE WHITE HOUSE 


nets went a leetle wide of 
the mark; they flung at 
Teddy, an? hit the whole 
country in the neighbor- 
hood of the gizzard; they flung too fur an’ free. Ther whole 


scheme slipped between the’r legs an’ took to the woods, an’ they’ve , 


had a mighty time tryin’ for to gether up the loose eends. They 
skeered ever’body an’ hurt nobody, an’ Teddy is more populous 
wi’ sensible folks than he ever has been. I take notice that some 
of the big newspapers that depend on Wall Street for their pay- 
roll are tryin’ for to lay the blame of the whole thing on the 
President, an’ as I lay in my palatial but stuffy berth, I was re- 
minded of the trouble that Jim Blaisdell got into wi’ the weather 
man. Didn’t you never hear about it? Why, down our way, it’s 
what you liter’y fellers call a classic. One time, six or seven years 
ago, the weather man got word that a cyclone was headin’ for Jim’s 
neighborhood, an’ he sent out all sorts of warnin’s to the infected 
deestrick, tellin? them to take to the’r cyclone pits an’ keep the’r 
heads kivver’d ontell the wust had come to the wust. | 


# 


“Now, Jim BLAISDELL is a smart Aleck; he’s got the idee that 
he kin manage anything that’s got motion; an’ so he sot down an’ 
writ the weather man a note, tellin’ him for to fetch on his cyclone. 
The man never got the note, bekaze, by the time Jim had finished 
it, his wife holler’d an’ tol’ him to run out in the yard an’ look at 
the funny shaped cloud that was b’ilin’ up in the southwest. Jim 
run an’ looked, an’ said it wa’n’t nothin’ but the weather man’s 
cyclone. Then he tuck out his hankcher for to wipe his manly brow, 
an’ that’s all he remembered for a consider’ble spell. The cyclone 
ketched him up by his galluses an’ flung him clean through his barn, 
an’ then blow’d the barn an’ a couple of steers into kindlin’ wood. 
It picked up the house, turned it right around, an’ sot it down ag’in. 
The funny thing about it all was that Jim’s wife thought at first 
that Jim was playin’ some kind of a prank on her. She was standin’ 
not more than twenty steps away, an’ she vows an’ declar’s to this 
day that she never felt a breath of wind. | 

“She know’d, in reason, that they had been a right smart of a 
blow, bekaze the barn was gone an’ Jim wi’ it, an’ thar was the house 
turned around, an’ her coach-an’-china chickens struttin’ about wi’ 
all the feathers stripped off’n ’em; but she hadn’t felt it an’ she 
couldn’t git it through her head that big trouble could come an’ go 
so quick. She went to hunt for Jim, an’ met him comin’ back to 
the house. He was limpin’ a little, an’ cussin’ a heap more; he had 
been hurt jest enough to make him mad, bein’ one of them kinder 
people that have to be killed before they begin for to git thankful. 
He rubbed his bruises an’ poulticed ’em a day or two, an’ then he 
got his gun an’ went to town to hunt the weather man. The next 
thing I know’d about Jim, he was in jail, an’ beggin’ me for to 
bail him out. 

“Now, you’d think Jim Blaisdell was the biggest fool on top 
of the green globe, but he aint a marker to some of the folks in our 
beloved country, not only in Wall Street, but out’n it. Take Wall 


_ Street—some of the men thar know’d that trouble was on hand; 


they know’d the very day an’ hour it was a-gwine for to break out. 
Thornley Oak had his tip, an’ mighty nigh all the balance on ’em. 
An’ what did the magnets an’? mugnets do? They vowed that thar 
was a half-dozen dead dogs in the well—that some of the bankers 
in that delectable crowd had got ripe enough to pull; they named 
the’r names an’ made ’em git out. An’ now they say the 
President is responsible for the whole thing! Wouldn’t 

it make your store teeth rattle? The whole country 
is full of Jim Baisdells, an’ they want to shoot the 
man that warned them of the cyclone. Wall 
Street begun it by tryin’ for to skeer Teddy, an’ 
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they sorter lost the’r grip on it when they found that 
he couldn’t be skeered; in fact, some of the mugnets 
had to go to the capital of our mighty common 
country an’ set up wi’ Teddy, an’ you kin put up 

all your bettin’? money on the fact that Teddy was ready for to set 
up wi’ ’em. Hes the fust President that ever shuck his fist in the 
face of the greed an’ corruption of Wall Street, an’? made the mug- 
nets and magnets tumble some of the crew overboard. 

“Now, b’ar in mind that all these thinks was a-chasiņ’ one 
another through my helpless mind whilst I was snug in my palatial 
berth, headin’, as I thought, to’rds the Capital. When I woke up 
it was a-rainin’ in Seneca, South Carolina, an’ the same nigger that 
I seed thar twenty year ago was standin’ on the flatform grinnin’ 
an’ tryin’ for to sell ever’body twenty cents’ wuth of fried chit’lin’s. 
I dunno ef the chit’lin’s was the same or no, but the nigger was the 
same, an’ his grin put me in mind of home an’ the kind friends that 
had seed me on the train, tryin’ to the last to borry all the money 
I had. Atter much backin’ an’ switchin’ an’ coughin’, we got whar 
we was a-gwine, an’ it made me feel better for to be in the same town 
wi Teddy. I felt like me an’ Jeff Doolittle’s mother-in-law’s 
cousin had one firm friend at the head of civilization an’ common 
honesty. It’s a great feelin’, too, an’ ef you’ve never had it, you 
want to ketch a bad case of it jest as soon ever you kin. 

oe 

“THAR’s ONE THING about the White House that’ll astonish you 
ef you ever git thar while Teddy is on hand. It’s a home; it’ll come 
over you like a sweet dream the minnit you git in the door, an’ you'll 
wonder how they sweep out all the politics an’ keep the place clean 
an’ wholesome. It put me in mind of the time when I went to kidnap 
Mr. Lincoln, an’ I reckon that was the reason I didn’t take him off 
when I had him whar I wanted him. The way I’ve got it made out 
in my mind, is that home is the biggest an’ purtiest place the 
Almighty ever made, more especially when thar’s childern in it; an? 
ef any of you veterans of the war ever want to know why William 
- H. Sanders didn’t fetch Aberham Lincoln back when he went atter 
him an’ got him, why jest look at a little boy wi’ eyes that kin see, 
tetch him wi’ han’s that kin feel, an’ then you’ll know ever’ bit an’ 
grain as much about it as I do. 

“Well, as I told you, thar was the quintessence of home that 
reached from the front gate to—I dunner whar in that big house— 
an’ to make it all more natchal, a little boy was in the peazzer waitin’ 
to see me, an’ what more could you ax than that a little boy should 
be waitin’ for to see you before he was tucked in bed. It filled me 
full of the feelin’ that a man likes to have when he’s gittin kinder 
lonesome. No sooner had I shuck the President’s hand than the 
dinner bell rung—we call it the supper bell at my house—an’ then 
a lovely lady come to’rds me, wi’ the sweetest-lookin’ young gal 
that you ever laid eyes on; an’ right then an’ thar I know’d whar 
the home-feelin’ come from, the feelin? that makes you think that 
you’ve been thar before, an’ seen it all jest as it is, an’ liked it 
all mighty well, so much so that you fergit how old you are, an’ 
whar you live at. 

“It’s a kind of a feelin’ that you kin have in your own house, 
ef you’ve lived right, but it’s the rarest thing in the 
world that you kin find it in anybody else’s house; an’ ef 
anybody had ’a’ told me that I’d find it in full flower 
in the White House, a house that ten million politi- 
cians an’ a good part of the public have tromped 
through, I never would have believed ’em. But 


thar it is, an’ the beauty about it is that you can’t 
miss it; it’ll hit you smack in the face, an’ stay wi’ 

you. It holp me up might’ly; it made me have a 

mighty good time jest when I thought a chill 
I come nigh fergittin’ all about Jeff Doolittle’s mother- 
in-law’s cousin, mostly bekaze the talk was fur away from politics. 
It was more like a family reunion than anything I’ve seed sence the 
war, an’ we had mighty little to say about the disaffected popylation 
an’ the frazzled financiers. 

“Ef the President had ’a’ said anything about the financial 
sitywation, I could ’a’ told him the state of mine wi’out countin’ 
what I had in my pocketbook. We mostly talked of little childern 
an’ all the pranks they’re up to from mornin’ tell night, an’ how 
they draw old folks into all sorts of traps, an’ make ’em play tricks 
on themselves. 


was due. 
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“THAT's THE KINDER talk I like, an’ I could set up long past 
my bedtime an’ listen at it. I tried hard for to git in a good word 
for Jeff Doolittle’s mother-in-law’s cousin, but, allers, an’ jest at 
the.right time, the President would chip in wi’ some of his adventures 
wi’ the childern. One time it was a red express wagon owned by one 
of the youngsters, an’ then a red cheer, an’ then a tunnel in the hay 
in the barn, an’ a hole in the top whar the childern fell in on him, 
much to his surprise; an’ to cap it all off, one on ’em brung a kan- 
garoo rat to the table for to show it to a visitor. So you see thar 
wa’n’t much chance for to fetch in a speech in favor of Jeff Doo- 
little’s dissipated cousin. I’ve found out sence that no house occu- 
pied by a member of the foreign service is next door to a brewery 
or a distillery; not even an American embassadry can back up his 
domicile ag’in’ ’em; an’ now I’m convinced that the Georgia brand 
of prohibition—a barrel in the cellar, a bottle in the pocket an’ music 
by Gideon’s band—is making great headway among the foreign 
barbarians. 

“Well, I come away from the White House might’ly holp up, 
feelin’ that Teddy is the President of the whole country, an’ not of 
a party, an’ that he oughter make up his mind for to run ag’in. He 
aint been elected but once, an’ ever’ President is entitled for to go 
before the people twice. That’s my idee, an’ wi’ it in my head, I 
went back to the hotel an’ snored as loud as ef I’d ’a’ been on my 
own shuck mattress. I felt jest like I had been on a visit to some 
friend that I hadn’t seed in years, an’ I went to bed an’ dreamed that 
the men in Wall Street had promised to be reasonably honest atter 
the fust of Jinawary. 

“You wanter shake hanks wi’ the President ef you ever git 
half a chance. It’ll do your whole system good; you wont need 
any medicine for a considerbul spell. He’s clean from head to foot 
an’ right through his gizzard; he’s healthy an’ sane, an’ sound 
an’ honest, an’ what more could you ax a human bein’ to be? Talk 
wi’ him, an’ then talk wi’ other people, an’ you’ll find that the other 
people will leave a taste in your mouth like green persimmons. It’s 
jest like I tell you. 

“I hear that Teddy has axed Tom Watson up to see him, an’ 
I’m mighty sorry we wa’n’t all thar together; ef we had ’a’ been 

you could ’a’ retched out your hands an’ tetched the 
only three ginnywine Democrats in North America, all 
warranted to be free from saddle-sores an’ things 
like that. I hope I aint took up too much of your 
vallyble time, but I reckon’ your So-long will be 

as hearty as mine.” 


nE MESSAGE OF THE MUSTE 


HAT’S that the fiddle’s sayin’ which 
the others never hear?— 

Somethin’ that’s a-hoverin’ betwixt a smile 
an’ tear!— 

Somethin’ of the past time—the shadow an’ 
the beam, ? 

An’ I hear it for the last time in a dream— 
in a dream! 


“The old lads are weary— 
Youth must have a chance; 
Too old to dance now— 
Too old to dance!” 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


On merry nights I hear it from my chimney- 
corner place; l 

Rosy cheeks aroun’ me, with the dimples in 

: a race! 

An’ I seem to feel their freshness—a breath 
of golden curls, 

As movin’ to the music they swing the sweet- 
heart-girls! 


. “The old lads are lonesome— 
Youth must have a chance; 
Too old to dance nowm— 
Too old to dance!” 


That’s how the fiddle’s singin’ in a tune to 
them unknown— 

A sort of farewell message to the heart of 
me alone! 

“You’ve reaped the youth-time roses—you’ve 
had your day and time; 

The twilight round you closes, where bells 
of Mem’ry chime:— 


“The old lads are lonesome— 
Youth must have a chance; 
Too old to dance now— 
Too old to dance!” 
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AN OLD MEDDLER 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Mam’ Linda,’’ “Ann Boyd,’’ 
“Abner Daniel,’’ Etc. 


LD SILAS PETERKIN rode up to 
O: postoffice in Springtown’s little 

square, and from the back of his mule 
loudly inquired if there was any mail for 
him. Receiving a negative reply, he jogged 
his patient mount in the flanks with his heels 
and steered around the courthouse to the office of the only lawyer in the 
village. Here he dismounted, throwing his bridle-rein over a rustic post 
bristling with railway spikes and horseshoes, and sauntered into the 
front room of the little brick building. 

“Oh, it’s you at last, Uncle Si,’ said a bald-headed bachelor from 
a desk against the wall where he sat 
smoking a pipe with his heels propped 
up on a stack of law books. “On your 
way to Darley, I reckon.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to meet a man 
there who says he wants to buy some 
o my mountain land. I heard you 
wanted to see me.” 

“Well, I did, Uncle Si.” The law- 
yer, who was past thirty-five and with 
a rather harsh expression of counte- 
nance, drew his feet down and closed a 
dusty tome which had been open in his ~> 
lap. “You see, Uncle Si, that being 
as you were such a friend of my 
father’s, and as I’ve always wished you 
well, I thought you wouldn’t mind giv- 
ing me a little bit of information. You 
know a lawyer often has need of good, 
sound outside advice, and to tell the 
truth—but what’s the use of beating the 
devil around the bush? I know I can 
trust you. The fact is, Uncle Si, I’m 
getting along in years and I’ve decided 
that it’s about time for me to get mar- 
ried.” 

“Good, good boy!” the old man ex- 
claimed, as he pulled at his long wisp 
of chin beard and smiled. “The truth 
is, Dawley, I’ve already heard about it. 
You know you can’t keep a thing quiet 
in this community. First one and an- 
other has seen you driving about with 
Sally Clegg. I noticed her face once 
when you passed me on the way to 
bush-arbor meetin’. That contented - 
look of hers was enough for me. I knowed what that meant, to say 
nothin’ of the way she leaned towards you.” 

Dawley flushed slightly and awkwardly twisted his blond mustache. 
“Well, I reckon that was a false alarm, Uncle Si,” he said. “I guess it’s 
all off between Sally and me.” 

“Kicked you? By gum, I wouldn’t have thought it, and you with a 
good, growing law business. Even if she has got some property I didn’t 
think, from her looks that day, that she’d hesitate one minute if you—” 

“Oh, she didn’t refuse me, Uncle Si!’ Dawley said in cold, calculat- 
ing tones. “The truth is, I never let it get that far. Of course Miss Sally 
may have counted on it pretty strong, but I never said the word, and I 
guess it’s well I didn’t now, for I’ve learnt a lesson, Uncle Si. Just 
between you and me, I have of late years been making a sort of study of 
matrimony, and I flatter myself, sir, that I have profited by it. Do you 
know, Uncle Si, that the chief trouble in our present day marriages comes 
from their being arranged by the heart instead of the head. Among all 
the successful men I know, three-fourths of them had a preacher to hitch 
them onto more means than they had at the start. Some of them got 
scrubby looking partners, but they had something more lasting than a 
pretty face. Now, I admit that when I was cutting all that dash with 
Sally Clegg I thought she had a pretty solid stake, but a lawyer is on the 
inside, you know, and I found out that about all Sally had was that tract 
of suburban land at Chattanooga which she is holding in the expectation 
of a land boom, and that it may never be of any real value.” 

“Oh, I begin to see!” Old Peterkin had some difficulty in hiding a 
sneer which had crept into his honest face. “So you thought you’d better 
—look further.” 

“That’s it, Uncle Si,” the lawyer said quickly, “and that’s what I 
wanted to see you about. I happened to be over at Darley last Sunday 


Jimmy in the buggy with you.” 


“It looks sorter odd not to see Doctor 


and met old Judge Bunce’s daughter, Miss 
Grace, and—’” 

“Gee! she’s a pretty little trick, aint 
she?” the old man exclaimed; “‘but I reckon 
she’s mortgaged property, if talk can be be- 
lieved. There’s young Jim Redwine—just 
starting out in medicine after his graduation in New York and experi- 
ence in hospitals. I knowed his daddy ’fore he died. I’ve seed Jimmy 
and Grace together, too—saw ’em drinking soda-water at the fount in 
the Darley drug store. Both of ’em axed me to jine ’em, but I had 
my old clothes on; I’d been unloading hay at the warehouse and was 
kivvered with straw.” 

“Well, she’s not mortgaged prop- 
erty, Uncle Si,’ the lawyer said, with 
a triumphant light in his cold eyes. “I 
got that from the girl herself. In fact, 
she seemed slightly offended by my 
reference to that fellow and said he was 
not visiting her now at all.” 

“Well, she’s headquarters,” the old 
man said, a studious expression in his 
eyes. “She'd know if anybody would.” 

“It was about her that I wanted to 
talk to you, in strict confidence, of 
course,” Dawley said. “You see, Uncle 
Si, I don’t want to make any more mis- 
takes, and knowing that you used to 
be the tax-collector over in Judge 
Bunce’s county, why I thought you 
could give me an idea as to how he 
stands financially.” , 

The old man stared steadily for a 
moment and then an impulsive smile 
dawned on his face. “A tax-collector,” 
he gurgled, “would be the last man 
to report on the Judge’s finances, for 
he’s the slickest tax-dodger that ever 
lived. You go to the tax-books, and 
when you get the figures, multiply ‘em 
by a hundred, and you'll be somewhere 
near what he’s got in real estate alone. 
But you wouldn’t know all then, for the 
slick old duck has got more stocks, and 
bonds and notes, and bank-deposits 

og than you could shake a stick at.” 
The lawyer’s face was glowing. 
“And Miss Grace is his only child, 
Uncle Si.” “Oh, yes, shell have it all- some day, and the man that 
gets her will have his hands full to manage her effects.” 

Dawley took a deep breath. “I’m no fool, Uncle Si,” he said. “She 
likes me. A man who has been on the turf as long as I have knows some- 
thing about women. Ive got a considerable legal reputation first and 
last, and a young woman, I reckon, feels sorter flattered by my attentions. 
I know Miss Grace is a big prize in the matrimonial market and I’m 
going to conduct my campaign with as much skill and diplomacy as if I 
was running for Governor. She’s got money and Ive got a profession, 
and the two ought to go well together.” 

Thé old listener stroked a dubious smile out of his face with his 
gaunt hand and glanced towards the door as if to ascertain if his mule 
was standing where he had left it. 

“I don’t want to disagree with a man as well posted as you are, Sam,” 


he said, “but I’m not dead sure that diplomacy will have much weight 


with a young girl like Miss Grace. She seems to me to be literally 
bubbling over with fun and good nature. You’ve got a fair law-practice, 
but maybe it wont loom up in her eyes as big as her daddy’s pile does in 
yours. And then—then, Sam, you haint as young as you was fifteen 
years ago.” l 

“The average woman, Uncle Si,’ Dawley replied with a confident 
smile, “wants her husband to be a heap older than she is. I think the very 
reason Miss Grace didn’t want me to tease her about Jim Redwine was 
because she didn’t want me to think that was the kind of company 
she kept.” 

“Maybe not,” old Peterkin said, still unconvinced, “I don’t pretend 
to understand any live thing that wears skirts or furbelows and ties her 
hair in a wad. But I have seen men of your age fall down in a race of 
that sort. They don’t always seem to catch on exactly. They have growed 
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out of the real spirit of it and in a gay young gang they seem to act more 
like cut-and-drie@ machines than the real thing.” 

“You’ve never seen me on a courting rampage,” chuckled the lawyer. 
“You wouldn’t know me. I’m sorry you don’t live over at Darley, Uncle 
Si, for I certainly am going to astonish the natives. I know what it 
takes to dazzle a girl, and a man from a distance can do it better than 
one on the spot, for the reason that he can concentrate all his forces on 
his visits, and save up in the intervals. I’ve bought me a five hundred- 
dollar Kentucky horse and the finest make of a hug-me-tight buggy. 
Three new suits of clothes are on the way from the best tailor in Atlanta, 
and when I go over to see Miss Grace IIl put up at the Johnston House, 
in the best room they’ve got, and toss quarters around among them 
waiters and porters till they think it’s raining silver. TIl send her loads 
of flowers and candies—none of your red stick cross-roads variety, but 
the finest French stuff with a cocktail in the center of the pieces. Huh, 
don’t I know women? You watch me, 
Uncle Si. TIl prove to you that love, 
business and matrimony can be harmo- 
nized. I’m going to win over there, 
Uncle Si.” 

“The old, dried-up lemon peel!’ 
Peterkin mused as he jogged along the 
mountain road a few minutes later. 
“When the cold, calculating cuss is as 
old as I am he'll know more about 
women than he does now, for then he'll 
admit he never knowed a thing about 
’em nor never expects to. Now, if I’m 
any judge, Grace is dead stuck on 
Jimmy, and as for him, the poor young 
chap worships the ground she walks on. 
If he’s quit going to see her some’n is 
in the wind. I'll bet it’s just because ` 
Jimmy is too modest to look so high— 
just starting out in medicine as he is— 
yes, too modest, while this rusty old 
bach’ intends to capture her according 
to scientific rules and regulations. Well, 
we'll see.” 

That same day, on the Main Street 
of Darley, the old man saw the subject 
of his thoughts seated in her pony 
phaeton in front of the leading dry-goods store of the town, and she 
bowed and smiled sweetly to him. He could not resist the inclination to 
speak to her, and he crossed the sidewalk to her and extended his hard- 

palmed hand. 
à “How are you?” he asked, his old slouch hat gallantly swinging 
in his hand. “It looks sorter odd not to see Doctor Jimmy in that buggy 
by you.” 

“Oh, he’s gone back on me, Uncle Si,” Miss Bunce said playfully, 
while the color rose into her pretty face. ‘“He’s so busy with his practice 
that he doesn’t come around often. Then the young people have been 
teasing him lately and he is awfully proud and sensitive.” 

“Teasing him? What about?” the old man asked. 

“Oh, you know how people are in a place like this, Uncle Si. They 
will have their fun and they started several jokes about what my father 
said about why Dr. Redwine was coming to see me. And instead of taking 
the things in the spirit they were meant, Jimmy—Dr. Redwine got angry. 
He told me—” the girl’s color had gone down and her lips were pressed 
tightly together as she averted her eyes from the farmer’s face—‘“he told 


me, Uncle Si, that a young man in his position couldn’t visit a girl like me ' 


and keep his self-respect, and then of course, I—” 

“You got mad,” the old man suggested gently. 

“Yes, I did,” the girl said firmly. “I told him that if he felt that 
way he'd better quit.” ; 

“And he did?” 

“Yes, he stopped right off, Uncle Si. He passed along here just now 
and barely lifted his hat. Don’t you think a man can carry his pride 
too far?” 

“Well, it’s better to carry it too far,’—Peterkin was thinking of 
Dawley and his designs,—“‘it’s better to do that than not to have any to 
tote at all. Look here, Grace, that boy’s all right. He’s all wool and a 
yard wide, and I like him. I don’t know but what I like him better 
now than I ever did in my life. He'll come around all right if you'll 
just work him right.” 

“Work him right!” the girl tossed her head proudly and her eyes 
flashed. “When I try to induce any man to come to see me he’ll know it. 
I don’t have to run after anybody. It isn’t a girl’s place.” 

“Well, it’s all a muddle to me,” Peterkin said. “By the way, there 
is a fellow over at Springtown that seems to admire you a heap.” 


THE KNEELING PARALYTIC 
By SAMUEL McCOY 


Thou, God, whose will I cannot understand 
But who long vexest my imperfect sense 

With dreams of groping toward thy calm intents; 
Who mak’st me feel thy underlying hand; 


Thou Spirit, who dost enter and command 


Me to attempt what things of imminence 
Thou touchest my eyes to know thy sacraments, 


Yet leav’st me weak to do what thou hast planned: 


With all this soul I pray that thou forgive 
The stagnant hours of the untroubled pool, 
That thou forgive the weakness of thy fool, 
And lend him sweeter strength to live 
Consistent, tempered like thy knightlier men; 
To fail not, till thou visit him again. 


“You mean Mr. Dawley,” smiled Miss Bunce, her thoughts evidently 
undetached from their former moorings. ‘“He’s awfully smart. I got a 
letter from him yesterday asking if he could come to see me.” 

“And you are going to let him?” : 

“Oh, yes; he’s interesting, Uncle Si. He’s read everything under the 
sun and quotes poetry by the yard. It certainly keeps me on the jump 
to know what to say. I really feel as if I’d been to school after he leaves, 
but the girls all think he’s rather nice, and now that Dr. Redwine is acting 
as he is it’s all right for me to let him come. Don’t you think so, 
Uncle Si?” 

“Never having been a gal, I don’t know,’—Peterkin was at the end 
of his resources,—‘‘but it don’t seem to me that I’d turn the cold shoulder 
to a young fellow as spunky and modest as Jimmy is. A fellow that 
balks at the pile of boodle his wife may have some day is apt to walk 
around a heap o’ mean things later on in life. Really, if I was a gal and 
had any sort of a hankering for him I 
believe I’d kind o’ make his road easy. 
You know he can’t help being as poor as 
Job’s turkey, and really if this Spring- 
town chap starts in it will worry Jimmy 
a lots.”’ 

“I don’t think he’d care a snap,” 
Miss Bunce said, but her eyes were fas- 
tened eagerly on those of the old man. 
“He wouldn't care,” she finished, almost 
anxiously. “I know men better than 

that.” 

“Well, whether he cares or not, I 
wouldn’t risk it if I was in your place,” 
the old man said as he turned to leave 
her. “But thar haint no use telling 
you that, for if a woman could devil a 
man for lovin’ ’er she'd do it on his 

* death-bed.” 

Samuel Dawley was as good as his 
word. In the finest buggy and drawn 
by the swiftest horse in the County he 

‚went over to Darley. He was accom- 
panied by a neatly dressed negro boy 
whose duty it was to spring down at a 
moment’s notice and hold the reins. 
Dawley was arrayed in the most glit- 
tering broadcloth and wore patent-leather shoes, silk top hat and 
disseminated a perfume frem his handkerchief that the local drug- 
gist had assured him was the rarest product of its kind. It was the 
beginning of a courtship that really did astonish the natives and set many 


„tongues to wagging. In the course of it Dawley accomplished more in 


prodigal expenditure than he had even hinted at to Silas Peterkin. In 
Miss Bunce’s honor, while he was staying at the Johnston House, he gave 
a smart supper and dance to a dozen couples in the young lady’s set. At 
the last moment he had invited young Doctor Redwine, but Jimmy had 
an important case out of town and was obliged to decline, to the no little 
discomfort of the pretty recipient of the honor. _ The affair was so unique 
and costly that the Darley Times devoted several columns to a flamboyant 
description of the “floral decorations,” and the young ladies’ gowns, in 
which account the words “recherché” and “color scheme” were worn to 
shreds. 

It had gotten out among the young men that Dawley himself intended 
to grace the occasion in “full” evening dress, and this produced no little 
masculine consternation, for the town afforded only about fifteen swallow- 
tail coats and these were owned by the fathers, uncles and even grand- 
fathers of the young men. However, when all these relics of better days 
were assembled in one of the rooms of the hotel and two tailors had been 
put to work ripping and splicing, lengthening and shortening, a dozen 
young men emerged looking taller than they had before and much better 
satisfied. A negro band from Chattanooga “discoursed” sweet music from 
a balcony, said the Times; joy was unconfined till the “wee small hours,” 
and all went home declaring that “Colonel” Samuel Dawley was “a royal 
host, and a prince of entertainers.” 

As was thoroughly natural to a town so small, the gossips declared 
there could be but one possible ending to so brilliant a campaign: ‘no 
woman born of woman could resist Dawley’s overtures, and for a time 
Doctor Redwine was left out of all calculations. 

One day about a month later Silas Peterkin was in town, and after 
selling the bale of cotton he had brought in on his wagon, he sauntered 
into Redwine’s office. He found the young man, who was dark, handsome 
and of athletic build, in his shirt sleeves with arms bare, enthusiastically 
examining a case of new surgical instruments which had just come from 
New York by express. 

“Just feast your eyes on these, Uncle Si,” he laughed, with the pride 
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“Just feast your eyes on these, Uncle Si.” 


of a young mother over her first baby. 
in the profession. 


“They are beauties—the finest 
It would be a pleasure to be operated on with these 
I could lift your knee-cap with this saw and you'd beg me to 
take off the other one.” 

“They certainly look all right,” said Si. “But I didn’t come in to 
be taken from or added to this morning. -The last time I was in town you 


tools. 


diagnosed my liver complaint to a gnat’s heel. The prescription you wrote 
put me straight before the bottle was half empty. I never eat as much in 
my life. I’m ten pounds heavier—broke a bed-slat this morning. How 
much is my bill?” 

“Bill? bless your soul, Uncle Si,’ the young man smiled. 
regular fee for a critical case like yours is a thousand dollars.” 

Peterkin laughed. 
owe you?” 


“My 
“I’m not joking, Jimmy; how much do I 


“I’m not, either, Uncle Si; give me your check for a thousand. What 
do you think this thing’s for? It’s a binaural stethoscope—the best made. 
Open your shirt and let me clamp it to you and see how it works.” 

“I want to know what my bill is, Jimmy. I’m in earnest. I know 
my heart’s all right.” 

“You certainly hit the nail on the head then, Uncle Si,” and the 
doctor put the instrument away and laid his hand affectionately on the 
old man’s shoulder. ‘‘Your heart is all right and mine would be rotten 
to the core if I let an old friend like you pay for three lines written 
with a pencil. Wait till you fall off your wagon, hit a rock and bend 
a section of your skull-bone in and then I’ll saw out a chunk of it and put 
But until 


Uncle Si, I’ve got the prettiest case of 


in a copper plate and let you mortgage your farm to get even. 
then don’t bother me about bills. 
skin-grafting in my charge you ever saw. I’m having photographs taken 
of the different stages and I’m writing an article about it for the Medical 
Journal. The poor little chap at the cotton factory got his scalp torn 
off and I’m putting it back by degrees. It’s slow work, but the little 
fellow is not suffering and is very cheerful. One of these days he'll have 
more hair on his head than—” Redwine paused significantly and laughed. 

“That’s a good joke, my boy,” old Si replied. 
don’t havé no more than that bald rival of yours he’d better stop trying.” 

The face of the young physician had grown serious, as he folded a 
piece of chamois skin and carefully laid away his 
“Don’t misunderstand me,” Uncle Si,” he said. “I don’t mean to make 
fun of him. 


“If your patient 


instruments. 


I’m a fair man, and he has a right to all that is coming to 
him, and if—if Miss Grace admires him, why, there must be something 
in him. She wasn’t for me, anyway. Somehow, Uncle Si, I believe that 
a man is all the stronger in life for having to make his way unaided from 
the ground up. I don’t know but that, all things being equal, a wife with 
a lot of money would be a drawback, considering the way the public looks 


The old man shook his 
“So you don’t think you'll buck up against the 


on men who make that sort of connection.” 
head dubiously. 


game, eh?” 


“I don’t see how I could stand any show, even if I wanted to,” Red- 
wine smiled stiffly. “Hes conducting such a rapid-fire battle that it 
would ruin my practice to compete with him. That certainly was a dandy 
affair he gave her yesterday.” 

“What was that—haven’t heard about it?” 

“Oh, he’s & Napoleon, in his way, Uncle Si. He knows what it takes 
to please a girl just out in society. He chartered a special car and took 
a dozen couples and chaperons up to Lookout Mountain. They took 
dinner at the hotel on the Point. The trip cost him fully a hundred 
dollars! Good gracious, that would buy me a medical library! You see 
where I stand, Uncle Si. I’m not in the procession, but I don’t hold any 
hard feelings. I certainly don’t blame Grace. She’s young and full of 
life, and, while it sort o’ goes against the grain, still I like to see her 
have a good time.” 

“Good time!” sneered the farmer, drawing a long face out of sheer 
sympathy, “I reckon a house-fly thinks he’s having a good time buzzing 
about in the sunshine over a glistening spider web, but when he gits his 
legs tangled and finds he can’t stir a peg he'll wish he was out of it. 
Marriage, under some circumstances, is like that. You are a fine boy, 
Jimmy, but you’ve been studying the structure of the human form more 
than you have the invisible thing that is bound up in it and makes it 
count either for the joy of the Devil or the glorification of the Almighty. 
I know you love that little gal. You mought stand thar and twirl them 
key-hole saws and flash them keen blades and talk from now till dark 
and I’d know you are a-suffering. You haint got the pink cheek on you 
that you had that day I met you and her driving on the Springtown road 
and heard you both laugh after you’d passed clean around the bend.” 

Young Redwine’s lip was twitching and he turned his face away. 
He said nothing for a moment, then he sat down in front of the old man 
and locked his strong hands between his knees. | 

“I’m not going to lie about it, Uncle Si,” he said, in a voice which 
held a manful quiver. “You’ve read me through and through. I’m hit 
and hit hard. I had no idea I was getting into a fix of this kind. I didn’t 
use to believe in such things. I hardly know how it started; we were 
thrown together somewhere—I remember now—it was a Sunday School 
picnic, and I had charge of her basket. I give you my word of honor 
as a man that I never once thought of the money her father has—never, 
Uncle Si, till folks began to hint that I—great goodness! It makes me 
sick to think of all they said about my poverty and her wealth. Some 
of my old women patients, as they lay at the very door of death, would 
look up and smile and ask me how I was getting on in my courting and 


hint that I knew how to feather a nest. Then up bobs this high and 


Dawley crushed the note in 
his tense fingers. 


GLE hh. 
Cae 
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mighty spendthrift, and now he’s in the public eye. He will marry her, 
Uncle Si. It’s the way of the world.” 
“I don’t know about that,” the old man shook his head slowly. “I 


don’t know, Jimmy. The truth is, a woman is the hardest thing on earth » 


to understand, for the reason that there are forty million different varie- 
ties and no two alike. When you think she is doing what she wants to do, 
she haint by a jug full. I don’t know right now but what this Spring- 
town lawyer is doing your courting for you and at his own expense—that 
is, I say, if you wont let the lids of your eyes stay stuck together like 
a fresh-born kitten’s.” 

“I don’t understand, Uncle Si,” Redwine said despondently. 

“Of course you don’t—at least you don’t see it my way or you 
wouldn’t set thar doubled up like a three-foot rule in a carpenter’s pocket. 
Jimmy, I don’t believe that gal has any more idea o’ linking her fresh 
young sweetness to that bald-headed scamp than she has of scheming to 
get me divorced from my wife so she can nab me.” 

“That’s because you look at it in the old-fashioned way, I reckon, 
Uncle Si. Well, it seems very much like it when she is getting new 
dresses for every affair he takes her to and is letting him spend his 
money like water.” 

“Huh! all that don’t spell nothing,” said the farmer. “What do 
you reckon that long-headed old daddy thinks all this time? He knows 
men from the marrow in their bones to the skin that covers their bodies. 
Do you reckon he’s going to save, and stint, and pile up money to leave to 
a cross-roads shyster lawyer that spends more in a month on a woman 
than he makes in a year? The truth is, my boy, you are as blind as a 
bat in daytime, but you've got the sort of blindness that sometimes shows 
a man the way to heaven. Listen to me. This thing’s been worrying me. 
I met the old Judge the other day. You see I’ve been friendly with him 
since me’n’ him used to go to an old-field school together, and in order to 
set the log rolling, I up and congratulated him on the approaching nup- 
tuals,” (old Si laughed out impulsively, and stroked his beard). “ ‘Nup- 
tuals nothing!’ the old duck said, laughing like it was a good joke. ‘There 
haint a thing in that, Si—not a blessed thing. I’d ’a’ called a halt on it 
some time ago, but Grace and her mother are having the time of their 
life over it.’ And then, Jimmy, the old Judge went on to tell me that 
by some hook or crook Grace and her mother had heard that Dawley was 
a fortune-hunter, that he’d made a dead set at Sally Clegg over at Spring- 
town till he discovered her holdings wasn’t worth as much as he thought, 
and then he threw her overboard. He’s going to lose out on this shuffle, 
Jimmy, and the funniest part of it is that Sally Clegg’s just struck it 
rich. Her land up at Chattanooga has been bought by a big iron foundry 
and she’s in clover.” 

“Uncle Si, is this true?” Redwine asked, his face aglow. 

“True, huh! I haint done yet. I haint no fool. I know why Grace 
Bunce has been letting this thing run on. A woman aint a-going to be 
bored with a man like that for nothing. Jimmy, I’d bet a live horse ‘to 
a dead rabbit that she thought it would fetch you to time.” 

“Me? oh, no, Uncle Si—that’s going too far.” 

“No, it haint, Jimmy. You was holding off because idle folks was 
teasing you about her money, and I have reason to believe Grace was 
unhappy over it. And that haint all, Jimmy. I haint told you what the 
old Judge said about you. I don’t know but what I sorter fetched it on 
as careful as I knowed how. But instead o’ sneering about you and Grace 
like he had about the other chap he looked really interested. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘Jimmy Redwine is going to make his mark as sure as the sun rises 
and sets. He knows more right now than all these old fogy doctors, and 
puts his profession before all else.’ ” 

“Redwine’s face was full of strong emotion as he held out his hand 
and clasped that of the old farmer. “If I do win, I'll owe it to you, 
Uncle Si,” he said gratefully. 

“Well, you walk up like the man that you are and declare yourself, 
and if it doesn’t cook that fellow’s goose you may call me a false prophet.” 

One afternoon ten days later old Peterkin rode on his mule up to 
Dawley’s office and dismounted and went in, chewing the end of his 
riding-switch. 

“Oh, here you are!” he said to the lawyer, who sat smoking at his 
desk, a long legal document before him. 
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“Oh, how are you, Uncle Si,” Dawley cried. “Take a seat; I’ll be 
with you in a minute.” 

“No, thank you—haint got time,” the farmer drawled out. “Just 
stopped in to hand you a letter that a little gal asked me to deliver.” 

“Ah!” the lawyer smiled broadly as he whirled round in his revolving 
chair, “you are back from Darley, Uncle Si. I was expecting an answer 
by the morning’s mail—I didn’t think about it coming by hand. I asked 
her if I could count on finding Her Highness at home Sunday. The 
truth is, the thing’s about reached a head. I haven’t popped the question 
yet, but I will Sunday, that is if she will let me come to—” 

He paused, his eager eyes on the old farmer who was awkwardly and 
in vain searching his pockets. “Good gracious, Uncle Si,’ Dawley 
gasped, “I hope you haven’t lost it.” 

“Well, I certainly thought I stuck it in this pocket along with—ah, 
here the blame thing is, under the lining of my hat!” There was a queer 
twinkle of anticipation in the old man’s piercing gray eyes, as he deliv- 
ered the note. “Miss Grace looked so stunning as she handed it to me 
on my mule, with her hair all blowing about in the wind, that I forgot 
what I was doing. Ah, Dawley,” 
under the broad hand he slid over his mouth, “you are not only getting 
a solid stake thar, but you'll have the prettiest little wife in seven states.” 

Dawley seemed not to hear, as he tore open the delicately tinted and 
scented envelope and held it up to the light from a window. This is what 
met his bewildered eyes: 


and the old farmer smothered a smile 


Dear Mr. Dawley: I regret exceedingly to have to say 
that my parents do not think it would be quite in good taste for 
me to receive such marked attentions from you just at present. 
I am only announcing the fact to a few confidential friends, but 
I am to be married in the winter to Dr. Redwine, and therefore, 
of course, you will readily see that— 


Dawley crushed the note in his tense fingers, sank heavily into his 
chair, and leaned his head on his hand. Something like a smothered 
oath issued from his white lips. 

“Well,” old Si said, as he turned towards the door. “I'll be ready 
to congratulate you, Dawley. From all I’ve heard about your royal cam- 
paign you've conquered over thar in a fell swoop. You've l’arnt me some 
tricks. In my young days a chap had to eat humble pie and help hoe 
the weeds out of his intended father-in-law’s crop to stand any chance, 
but this way of sweeping all before you with a judicious expenditure of 
the money that is to come is one of the improvements of modern civili- 
zation.” 

Another ejaculation—and this time it was quite like a groan— 
escaped from the lawyer, but he made no reply, nor lifted his head. 

“Well, I’ll be moving on,” the farmer said. “It’s funny about how 
things bob up and down in this life. Just a month ago I had it down for 
certain that you was going to marry Sally Clegg, but you didn’t because 
you’d understood her backing was doubtful, but now she’s rolling in 
wealth, and if all reports are true she’s going to tie up with a Methodist 
preacher who haint no more’n five hundred a year. Well, good day. If 
you are going over to Darley, Sunday, maybe I'll meet you thar. I’m 
invited to dine with Judge Bunce—said he wanted to talk over confidential 
matters. I don’t know, it may be about a cash settlement on you and 
Grace. I say, I may run up on you thar.” 

‘“TI—I’m not going over then,’ Dawley said, raising a crestfallen face. 
“Miss Grace writes me that it will not be convenient for me to come 
over—on that day.” ; 

“Oh, I see! well, so long. TIl see you again soon.” 

As he rode along the mountain road old Peterkin chuckled. 

“Humanity is a peculiar thing,” he mused. “Some folks contend 
that the Lord designed everything to be just as it is. Well, if He did, 
He must have enjoyed making Dawley, for he’s the most perfect scamp 
of his kind that was ever created. He certainly haint harmed nobody so 
far that I can see. Sally Clegg’s as happy as a bug in a bunch of wool, 
and so is the Darley pair. I reckon if Dawley ever marries he will mate 
with one of his own stripe—such folks generally do get together sooner 
or later.” 
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ORREY leaned across the small table and told 

i the incident with an air of boyish eager- 

ness that made Schuyler smile. 

“How do you do it, Torrey?” he asked half 
enviously. 

“Do what?” 

“Keep up such an interest in things.” 

“Good gracious, man, if you had seen her you 
would know!” exclaimed Torrey. 

Schuyler laughed. 

The two men were having a late luncheon at Del- 
monico’s—in the men’s café that looks on Forty- 
fourth Street. Torrey glanced absently out of the 
window and then leaned back in his chair and lighted 
a cigar. ‘Well, it was curious, wasn’t it?” he insisted. 

“It don’t seem to me that there is anything so very 
curious in seeing a girl in a moving picture,” answered 
Schuyler tantalizingly. 

“Oh, but the way of it!” put in Torrey. “You see, 
there was that procession of pretty kids marching 
along the street—one of those May walks, you know— 
with the king and the queen under a canopy, and 
the little maids of honor with flowers, and the boys 
with banners following after; and all of a sudden 
the door of a house that they were passing opened 
and she came down the steps holding on to the arm 
of the old fellow with the fierce mustache, and both 
so busy talking that they butted right into the pro- 
cession before they saw it. And then the man who 
was taking the picture must have shouted to them, 
for she looked up suddenly and evidently saw what 
was going on, and, pushing the old man up the steps 
again with the prettiest pretense of fright, she gave 
a gay nod over her shoulder at the children and went 
out of the picture in the middle of a smile that I 
would give a lot to see the rest of.” 

“Torrey,” laughed Schuyler, “I should think that 
you were twenty-one instead of thirty-five and a man 
of affairs. No amount of knocking around New York 
seems to take the enthusiasm out of you.” 

“But, you didn’t see her!” insisted Torrey again. 

“Well, why didn’t you try and find out who she 
was?” 

“I did. I went in behind, and asked them where 
they took the picture. But the trouble was they 
didn’t take it. They bought it, and knew nothing 
about it except that it was taken in New York, and I 
knew that much myself, for there was that familiar 
type of New York house that stares one in the face 
on any old cross street here.” 

“Well, I wish you joy, old man,” said Schuyler. 
“Did you say that you were going to Chicago this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, on the 3:30 Limited. Harmer & Jones wire 
me that they have a mighty good proposition to sub- 
mit if I can be there to-morrow morning.” 

“Harmer is a little too shrewd for my liking,” com- 
mented Schuyler. 

“Yes, I have heard that he does cut the corners 
close, but I have found him all right so far,” answered 
Torrey. “I have persuaded my sister to go with me,” 
he went on. “I shall be pretty busy, but Kate has a 
school friend she wants to visit.” 

“A note for you, sir,” said a waiter to Torrey. 

“Perhaps it is from the girl in the moving picture,” 
laughed Schuyler. 


`. By GEORGE HYDE PRESTON 


“No such good luck,” replied Torrey, glancing 
through the note. “Confound it all, I told Kate that 
I would lunch here, and asked her to drive around 
this way and get me on her way to the station, and 
now she writes that she can’t go. Something or other 
prevents her. „She has scrawled so that I can’t read 
what it is. And so I must go alone, and I have her 
ticket and reservation and all.” 

“Hard luck, old man,” said Schuyler, getting up. 
“Well, I must be going. Pleasant journey to you.” 

“Thanks, good-bye. I think that I will stay here and 
finish my cigar.” And after Schuyler had gone he 
leaned back in his chair and fell to musing about the 
girl in the moving picture. 

Finally he looked at his watch and started to his 
feet. “It is almost train time!” he exclaimed. “I 
can hardly make it! Here, waiter; my check, quick!” 
And he bolted for the street, bag in hand, and threw 
himself into a cab. “Can you make the station in 
time for the 3:30 train?” he called to the driver. 

“It is pretty near that now, sir, but Ill try,” and 
he drove the three blocks. at a racing pace. 

Torrey dashed through the side entrance and down 
the concourse to the train gate for the Limited, pull- 
ing out his ticket as he ran. He almost collided with 
a girl who was speaking excitedly to the gateman. 
Stopping suddenly Torrey looked at her in apology 
and saw the girl of the moving picture! Yes, the 
same girl, only instead of the whiteness of the cine- 
matograph face he saw glowing color and the glint 
of pretty hair. He forgot Chicago, he forgot himself, 
and just stared. 

She was trembling with excitement. “You must let 
me through!” she exclaimed to the gateman. 

“You can’t go through with- 
out a ticket, Miss,” he answered 
firmly. 

“But I must get this train,” 
she insisted, “and if I go back 
for a ticket I shall miss it!” 

The man shook his head. 
“Sorry, but I can’t do it, Miss. 
Those are my orders.” 

The girl wavered. “Can you 
hold the train a minute?” she 
besought. 

“The Limited wouldn’t wait 
for the President of the United 
States, Miss.” 

At that moment came a long 
drawn “All aboard!” from 
down the train-shed. 

The girl looked imploringly 
through the gate. “Oh, you 
don’t know what catching this 
train means to me!” she cried. 

Then Torrey came to him- 
self. Snatching his sister’s ticket 
from his pocket, he exclaimed 
to the gateman, “Let this lady 
through, quick! Here is her 
ticket and here is mine.” Ea 

The girl turned. “But, sir” Pe) 
—she began. 

“See!” interrupted 
excitedly. “The 


Torrey, 
porters are 
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GIRL IN THE MOVING PICTURE 


swinging aboard! The train is 
about to start! This is my sis- 
ter’s ticket, but she couldn’t 
use it! You can pay me for it 
after we get aboard! Please 
come !” 

The girl gave him a swift 
glance. “Thank you!” she ex- 
claimed, breathlessly, and they 
pushed through the gate and 
scrambled aboard just as the 
train began moving out of the 
station, and stood together on 
the platform. Torrey could 
not believe his eyes. Here was 
the girl of the moving picture, 
and they were going to Chicago 
on the same train! He was 
surprised when he found him- 
self speaking to her so calmly. 
“My name is Lawrence Tor- 
rey,” he said. “I hope that you 
will pardon my unceremonious- 
ness at the gate, but there was 
not an extra moment, and so—” 

The girl turned a flushed face 
to him and exclaimed impetuously: “Oh, thank you, 
thank you, Mr. Torrey. You do not know how great 
a favor you have done me. It was a matter of the 
utmost importance to me to get this train, and I was 
simply in despair. My father will thank you, too, 
when we reach Chicago. My name is Margaret Guil- 
ford. And now you must let me pay for my ticket,” 
she added, smilingly. 

“Certainly, Miss Guilford,” he replied, opening the 
door of the car. “Here, porter, look after these bags. 
This lady has the drawing room on the car Westmore- 
land, and I have section No. 1.” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir,” answered the porter, “the 
Westmoreland is the next car ahead.” And he went 
forward with the hand baggage. 

As they followed him Miss Guilford said, with a 
relieved air, “I am so glad to have the drawing room, 
Mr. Torrey.” 

“I am glad you like it,’ was what he answered, but 
he said to himself, “Suppose she shuts herself up in 
there, and I don’t see anything of her,” and on the 
whole he felt aggrieved that his sister had asked for 
the drawing room. 

When they reached it an angular, peaked-faced 
woman was flouncing out of the door, followed by 
a meek little man, while the porter loaded down with 
their luggage was trying to explain that they belonged 
in the next car back. 

“Outrageous,” sniffed the woman, glaring as she 
passed. 

When the car door closed on the procession, Miss 
Guilford turned to Torrey with a little ripple of 
laughter. It was the first time that Torrey had heard 
her laugh. He felt like the discoverer of some delight- 


Torrey looked at her and saw the girl of the moving picture! 
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ful thing. “I am afraid the porter will have a ‘bad 
quarter of an hour’,” she said lightly, but as she 
glanced into the drawing room the fun went out of 
her face and a vague look of anxiety took its place. 

“Of course the porter is within reach all night in 
case anything—in case I should need to call,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Torrey, “but he may require an 
extra long ring if you wish to make sure that he 
hears you, Miss Guilford.” 

As he spoke a dark little man passed them and 
Torrey saw him start at the mention of her name 
and give her a sharp glance. Then he looked 
away and walked on to a section at the other 
end of the car. 

It was as Torrey had feared. After Miss 
Guilford had settled the business transaction of 
the ticket and thanked him again very prettily, 
she went into the drawing room, and he saw 
nothing more of her till dinner time. He had 
gone into the diner early. She came afterwards 
and took a seat some distance from his, and 
bowed when he looked up. He could see that 
she ate but little and seemed ill at ease. He 
noted with irritation that the dark little man 
who had passed them in the other car, and who 
was sitting at a table opposite him, glanced 
at her several times with a furtive interest, 
though his manner seemed to Torrey to indicate 
an interest quite apart from any admiration 
for an attractive girl, and, in fact, the man 
evidently did not wish to call her attention to 
himself in any way. Torrey could not tell 
whether she noticed him or not. She soon left 
the table, and when Torrey went back to his car 
she was fumbling with the lock on her door. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” he asked. 

“I cannot make this catch work,” she 
answered, “and if you can fix it so that it will 
spring I will be much obliged.” 

“It goes a little hard,” said Torrey, working 
it back and forth. “I think that it is all right 
now.” 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “I sup- 
pose,” she went on hesitatingly, “that these 
cars are well watched to protect them against 
thieves.” 

“Oh, yes, the Pullmans are pretty safe from 
that sort of thing, especially on these limited 
trains that make so few stops.” 

She looked relieved. 

“Besides,” laughed Torry, seeing that she 
was really nervous, “my section is just next 
your door and I will be a sort of outer-guard, 
if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you so much. Of course, it is 
silly of me, but I am not very used to travel- 
ing by myself. My father usually takes me.” 

“Yes, the first time I saw you, you were with 
your father,” answered Torrey, smiling. 

“The first time you saw me?” and Miss Guil- 
ford looked up inquiringly. 

“Yes, you and your father er—butted into 
a children’s procession.” 

At this the girl’s face lighted up with the 
smile that Torrey had been wishing for. 

“Did you see me!” she exclaimed with a rem- 
iniscent laugh. “Didn’t the man who was tak- 
ing the picture shout at us, though?” 

“I didn’t hear the man. I saw the picture afterwards.” 

“Are we really in the picture?” she gasped. “How 
awful! Papa will be furious.” 

“Your father is a very fine looking man,” put in 
Torrey. 

“Yes, he is, but I don’t see how you could tell, 
because a cinematograph picture makes everybody 
look so white and ugly—” 

“Oh, no, not ugly a bit,” he protested earnestly, 
“and I think—that is, I—” 

“You must really see papa when we reach Chicago,” 
put in Miss Guilford, hastily. 
station, and you must wait and be thanked for your 
kindness to me—that „is, unless you are awfully 
rushed,” she amended, turning a pair of inquiring 
gray eyes upon him. 

“Not a bit,” he declared hastily. “That is, I don’t want 
to be thanked, but I do want to meet your father.” 

“I shall tell him you said he was good looking,” she 
smiled; “and now I know that I am keeping you from 
your after-dinner cigar, so I will say good-night.” 

As she turned away, Torrey noticed again the look 
of uneasiness that her smile could not hide, and as 
he smoked he puzzled about it. 

After finishing his cigar he returned to his sec- 
tion, and a few moments later the car door opened 


“He will be at the™ 
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and the angular woman came in, with the porter from 
the other car at her heels. She appeared greatly 
excited, and the porter turned to Torrey and said: 
“This lady says she has missed an envelope with some 
bills in it, sir, and she thinks she left it in this draw- 


_ ing room, and she wants to go in and hunt for it.” 


“I have no doubt that Miss Guilford will be per- 


fectly willing to have her look, if you ask her,” 


answered Torrey. 

In response to the porter’s knock, Miss Guilford 
opened the door, and the porter explained. “If the 
lady will sit down a minute, I will look,” she said. 


When Our Love Began 


By CLARENCE OUSLEY 


The year is young, but its lineage runs 
To the dawn of the far first day, 
When the sun burst forth and the earth was 
flung 
On its splendid starlit way. 
And so with the love we feel but now— 
It began in the earlier time, 
Ere the souls of men were garmented ` 
In the flesh of an earthly clime. 


’Twas there in the morn of the primal state, 
In the world of the truly real, 


Our love was born, our souls were joined 


In a union fast and leal. 

We know it not in the sentient way 
Of the passionate embrace, 

For we had no ken of mortal things 
Nor the form of mortal grace. 


With the sweet and fleet bewilderment 
Of a first beatitude 
We touched and passed in the whirling throng 
-Of the spirit multitude, 
Then sped our ways in the wilderness 
Of a human destiny, » 
With only the feel of a faint caress 
And a mystic memory. 


But ever we heard a mating call, 
And ever we sang the note 

Till the good God brought us eye to eye 
And we spoke from throat to throat. 

Now nothing matters of time or place 
In a mere mortality, 

For the twain that loved in the Soul’s estate 
Are one for eternity. 


“I prefer to look for myself,” put in the woman, 
crowding into the door. 

“And I prefer that you do not,” replied the girl. 

“But, Miss, I have lost a lot of money, and I have 
a right to look for it.” 

“Not in my room, unless I choose,” and Miss Guil- 
ford’s chin took an aggressive angle. 

“I will have this room searched by an officer, ana 
you, too, before you leave the car,” snapped the 
woman. 

The passengers were crowding forward a bit, and 
the little dark man was furtively taking in the scene. 

Torrey looked at Miss Guilford with surprise. He 
was puzzled by her attitude. “Don’t you think,” he 
ventured at last, “that it would be better to let her 
go in with you and hunt for her money?” 

The girl looked at Torrey with an appeal in her 
eyes. “I—I cannot,” she faltered, and Torrey fancied 
that she glanced fleetingly at the little dark man, who 
was edging closer. 

“I will go in!” cried the woman, hysterically. 

“Wait, my dear,” begged a meek voice at her elbow. 
“I have found it.” 

And turning, Torrey saw the woman’s husband with 
the envelope in his hand. 

“Where did you find it?” demanded his wife. 


“In the pocket of your handbag, my dear.” 

“Give it to me,” she snapped. “Why didn’t you 
find it sooner?” and she sailed out of the car with a 
look that boded ill for the peace of mind of her 
spouse. 

The group of passengers melted away. Miss Guil- 
ford turned to Torrey, and answered the question in 
his mystified face. 

“I did it because I have fifty thousand dollars in 
bills in that room,” she said in a low voice. “What!” 
exclaimed Torrey, startled out of his politeness. 

“Yes, and I feel so worn out and frightened about 
it all that I want to ask you to help me, if 
you will.” Her chin was not aggressive now, 
and she looked to Torrey like a tired, adorable 
child. 

“Indeed, I will,” he answered. 

“I could not allow that woman to search the 
room. She would have come upon my money, 
and besides that dark little man was watching, 
and I am sure that he has something to do 
with it.” 

“With what?” asked Torrey. 

“Oh, of course, you do not know. Would it 
bore you if I told you about it?” 

“Bore me!” Torrey’s face was her answer. 

“My father and. I live alone. We are the 
whole family. He is supposed to have retired 
from business, but he is always in the midst 
of some deal or other, and Mr. Farney says 
that he is busier now than ever.” 

“Who is Mr. Farney, if I may ask?” 

“He is papa’s secretary,” answered Miss Guil- 
ford casually. 

“Oh, yes,” said Torrey. 

“Well,” she went on, “papa is now in Chicago 
on one of his deals, and it has gone all wrong, 
and that is why I am here.” 

Torrey inwardly blessed that particular deal 
for going wrong, but he said that he was very 


sorry. 
' “Yes, it has all gone wrong,” continued Miss 
Guilford. “It is an option on a large tract of 


land out West, and is a very advantageous 
one, as the land is rapidly increasing in value. 
The option expires to-morrow noon. Papa trans- 
ferred fifty thousand dollars to his Chicago 
bank with which to take it up, and reached 
there himself this morning. At one o’clock 
to-day this telegram came from him to me,” 
and taking it from her pocket she read: 


“Margaret Guilford, 
“Arlington Apartments, 
New York. 

“Notify Farney unfounded suit commenced 
against me here, and all my funds in bank 
attached. I have wired my New York bank to 
deliver him fifty thousand in cash. Tell him 
to take the three thirty Limited and bring the 
money in bills. Fear drafts on Chicago might 
be attached on presentation. I will meet him 
at station. Have sent duplicate wire to him. 
Rush. John Guilford.” 


“And where is Mr. Farney?” asked Torrey. 
“He is ill at his rooms in Thirty-fifth Street. 
I telephoned him as soon as the telegram 
reached me and his people answered that he 
had been taken suddenly ill, and was threatened 
with fever, and could attend to no business whatever. 
Then I had to do something. I drove to the bank, 
explained the situation, showed them my telegram and 
told them they must give me the money. The pres- 
ident was out, and they would not act without his 
authority.” 

Torrey nodded. 

“Well,” went on the girl with a quick breath, “he 
came at the last moment. Thanks to you, I just 
caught the train, and the money is hidden in that 
drawing room, and every time anyone even looks at 
the door I am frightened,” and she glanced towards 
the little dark man at the end of the car. 

“What has he to do with it?” asked Torrey, follow- 
ing her look. 

“I don’t know, she answered; “I do not remember 
seeing him before, but I feel sure, I don’t know why, 
that he is mixed up in papa’s deal, and—and he 
watches me—and I am afraid.” 

“T am so glad that you have told me about it, for it 
is too big a responsibility for you to have alone. But 
you may feel perfectly easy now. Lock your door 
when you go to bed, and I will arrange the curtains 
of my section so that I can keep an eye on it.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Miss Guilford, * looking 
immensely relieved. 


O'clock, but how?” 


As she spoke the train pulled in to one of the few 
stations where the Limited makes a stop between New 
York and Chicago. The little dark man sauntered by 
them and went out onto the platform. 

A moment later a messenger boy came into the car 
calling, “Telegram for Mr. Farney.” 

“That is from papa,” said Miss Guilford to Torrey 
in a low voice. “He thinks, of course, that Mr. Far- 
ney is on this train. Do you suppose the 
boy would give it to me?” 

“No,” answered Torrey. “There isn’t 
time to explain.” Then he called, “Here 
you are, boy,” and stretching out his hand 
he took the telegram. “Where do I sign? 
—Oh, yes, No. 309. Here’s a quarter, kid. 
You had better hustle. The train is start- 
ing.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Miss Guilford, look- 
ing at Torrey as the boy left the car. 

“Oh, I signed my own name,” he laughed. 
“Torrey does not look unlike Farney in 
a scrawl, and besides the telegram belongs 
to us—to you, I mean. Here it is,” and he 
held it out to her. 

“No, you open it, please. 
anything very much,” 

Torrey tore it open. 


I hope it isn’t 
she said nervously. 

It read: 
“Lewis Farney, 

“Train No. 25, Westbound. 

“I cannot meet you at station. Come to 
Wood’s office, 911 Ampersand Building, 
immediately on arrival. Guilford.” 


“That is all right,” she said, with a sigh 
of relief. “Mr. Wood is some agent of 
papa’s, I suppose. And now I think that 
I will say good-night, Mr. Torrey. And 
thank you for everything,” she added, hold- 
ing out a slim little hand. 

“Good-night, Miss Guilford, and please 
don’t feel any uneasiness.” 

“Oh, I feel perfectly safe now, thanks to you,” she 
smiled, as she closed her door. 

The night passed without incident, and Torrey felt 
repaid for his vigil when she appeared in the morn- 
ing radiating dainty freshness, and asked him if he 
would take her in to breakfast, and then sat opposite 
him and poured his coffee and thanked him prettily 
for being outer-guard. 

When they reached Chicago, he called a cab and 
asked to be allowed to go with her to the Ampersand 
Building. 

She accepted his offer with an evident air of relief. 
“I believe I am frightened still,” she admitted. 

As they drove along a hook and ladder truck 
swung around a corner ahead of them with a great 
clangor. 

“There is evidently a fire in the neighborhood,” 
remarked Torrey. 

Soon they could hear the puffing of the engines and 
then got a whiff of smoke. 

Finally the cab stopped, and the driver called down, 
“I can’t take you any farther, sir. The street ahead 
is roped off. And it would not do any good if I 
could, for it is the Ampersand Building that is 
burning.” 

Miss Guilford gave a frightened cry, and for a 
moment clung to Torrey’s arm without knowing that 
she did it. “My father,” she gasped, “what if he—” 

“Sit perfectly still, please, Miss Guilford. I will 
be right back,” said Torrey, jumping out of the cab. 
He ran into the thick of the crowd and returned in 
a moment. “The policeman at the ropes tells me,” 
he said, reassuringly, “that the fire caught next door, 
and that the people in the Ampersand had ample time 
to get out. So your father is safe.” 

“Oh, I am so thankful,” she breathed. 

“Now, the question is,” went on Torrey, briskly, 
“how are we to find him? But, I suppose that you 
know his hotel.” 

“No, I don’t. He telegraphed me when he reached 
Chicago, but he did not say where 
he was, and when I started I sup- 
posed I would find him at the 
station.” 

“We must find him before twelve 
and Torrey 
stood for a moment in puzzled 
thought. Suddenly. he cried, “I 
know how! We will drive to the 
Palmer House, it is not far away, 
and you can telephone to Mr. 
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Farney’s residence in New York and find out through 
him where your father is.” 

“Of course, I can!” she exclaimed eagerly. 

They drove to the -hotel, and were met with the 
statement that there was something the matter with 
the wires, but that the operator thought that they would 
be all right in a few minutes. The trouble seemed 
difficult to remedy, however, and they waited one futile 
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moment after another. “Plucky girl,” commented 
Torrey under his breath, watching how she stood the 
strain. 

Finally the operator announced that the wire was 
working, and Miss Guilford entered the booth with 
breathless haste. It was some time before she came 
out. 

“Well, what luck?” asked Torrey. 

“The nurse answered the telephone,” replied Miss 
Guilford. “She says that Mr. Farney is critically ill, 


and must not be disturbed. Oh, what shall we do!” 


“We will come out all right,” answered Torrey with 
more certainty than he felt. “I will telephone all the 
hotels and clubs, and we are sure to get track of 
your father somewhere.” 

It took a long time, and Miss Guilford was white 
with anxiety when Torrey came out of the booth. He 
shook his head. “I have ascertained that your father 
is staying at the Chicago Club, but he went out right 
after breakfast, without leaving any word. They 
say that he usually lunches there when he is in town, 
but that will be too late.” 

Miss Guilford looked at him in such a disheartened 
way that Torrey felt as though he must do something, 
and as he stood gazing straight ahead, puzzling about 
it, he saw a last chance, and took it. 

“Miss Guilford,” he said, with a half-embarrassed 
laugh, “there is that little dark man just going out 
of the hotel, and for once he did not see you. Now is 
the time to test your intuition. You think that he is 
mixed up in your father’s deal. Suppose we follow 
him. He may lead to something.” 

“I believe that he will,” she exclaimed excitedly. 
“Come !” 

They followed the man for several blocks of rapid 
walking, for he was evidently in a hurry. He turned 
in at the Rookery Building. 

“Wait at the door for me, please, Miss Guilford. I 
do not want him to see you. I will follow him,” said 
Torrey, and he ran into the building as quickly as 
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possible and looked about. His man was nowhere in 
sight. Evidently he had just caught one of the many 
elevators that were shooting up and down. 

Torrey looked at his watch. It was half-past twelve, 
New York time. That meant half-past eleven, Chi- 
cago time. They had only thirty minutes left. Tor- 
rey did some rapid thinking. Harmer & Jones’s office 
was upstairs. There was just a chance that they 
would recognize the dark little man from 
a description, if he happened to be a ten- 
ant in the building. As Torrey started 
impulsively for the elevator he heard his 
name called, and turning he saw Har- 
mer coming toward him. Before he could 
say a word, Harmer began with, “What 
makes you so late, Torrey? No matter. 
I have the deal all clinched. It is the 
biggest joke yet! An old fellow from 
your town named John Guilford has an 
option on a tract of land. It expires 
at noon to-day. He came out to take 
it up and some fool of a lawyer sued 
him by mistake for another John Guil- 
ford and tied up all his funds. The 
Guilford the suit should be against is, as 
I happen to know, in Denver, but I am 
keeping mum. See? Guilford’s time will 
expire before he can straighten the mat- | 
ter out. The owner don’t know how good 
a thing this land is. Big things are going 
to happen around there, but he was in New 
York when the information leaked out, and 
he hasn’t got onto it. I have been keep- 
ing my eye on the land, and when I heard 
of the suit I telegraphed the owner about 
it and secured another option from him 
by wire at what looks to him like a con- 
siderable advance, and unless Guilford 
pays up by noon my option is good and 
you are in on the deal. The owner came 
back this morning, and he will be crazy 
when he finds out what the land is worth, but I have 
got him fast. He is a little black-faced, sawed-off man 
who thinks that he knows it all, but I strung him 
along all right this time. The papers in the Guilford 
option are held by—” 

“Hold on there, Harmer!” cut in Torrey, savagely. 
“I am not in on this. It is a dirty trick all around. 
I am going to beat it if possible, but I can’t bring 
myself to do so through information acquired from 
you.” 

“You don’t need to, young man,” said a sharp voice. 
“I will give you all the information you want!” 

Torrey turned and saw the little dark man standing 
at his elbow. Rage had made his face blacker than 
ever. “So you strung me along, did you!” he cried, 
turning on Harmer. “We’ll see about that. Ill lend 
Guilford the money myself with which to buy my own 
land! Tll—” 

Torrey grabbed his arm, and exclaimed: 
money is ready! Tell me where to pay it!” 

“At the Lake Trust Company, around the cor- 
ner! Guilford has been there for the last hour look- 
ing as if he were expecting somebody. I guess you 
are the man. Come on!” 

When they reached the door of the Rookery 
together, Miss Guilford looked from one to the other 
in amazement. 

“Come quickly, please!’ Torrey cried out to her. 
“I have found your father, and we have ten minutes 
left!” 

It took them only a moment to reach the office of 
the trust company. Miss Guilford rushed into her 
father’s arms, explained incoherently, pushed the 
money into his hands and burst into tears all in a 
breath. 

As Mr. Guilford paid the money across the counter, 
Torrey looked at the clock on the wall. It was three 
minutes to twelve! 

“A close call, Miss Guilford,” he said. 

“Oh, wasn’t it! Thank you, thank you for every- 
thing! I am too happy for words!” 
exclaimed the girl, giving him a ra- 
diant look and impetuously putting 
out her hand. And Torrey, as he 
held it close for a moment and 
gazed into the glowing face so near 
to his, knew that he no longer be- 
longed to himself and that an op- 
tion which involved all his future 
happiness was held in the keep- 
ing of Margaret Guilford. 


“The 
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Y DE SIDE er de road, Brer Rabbit sot down, 
Wid a look on his face ’twixt a smile an’ a frown, 
Kaze he waitin’ fer Brer Fox ter come back fum town; 
Brer Rabbit wait ’twixt doubt an’ hope, 
Den he hear Brer Fox, kaze he know’d his lope; A 
Brer Fox come up wid a sneeze an’ a grin, 
An’ he say, “Brer Rabbit, wharbouts you been?” 
Brer Rabbit, he ’low, “I been rovin’ some, 
An’ den I been huntin’ de Pimmerly Plum! 


66T GOT ON de trail, an’ here I come, 
Kaze a poun’ er sugar an’ a pint er rum 
Aint nigh so sweet ez de Pimmerly Plum!” 
Now, de Pimmerly Plum wuz monstus skace, 
An’ Brer Fox can’t ermember dat he y’ever had a tas’e; 
So he sot right down on his hunkers an’ wait ; 
Brer Rabbit hummed a chune dat he’d l’arned uv late— 
“Good luck, good luck ter mine an’ me, 
Kaze we sot in de shade er de sweet-gum tree!’’ 


66 AKE ’as’e, Brer Rabbit,” sez ol’ Brer Fox, 
“Kaze I done got myse’f in a kin’ uv a box, 

Brer B’ar is a-comin’ an’ he’ll chunk me wid rocks, 

An’ ol’ Brer Wolf, he’s a-comin’ too— 

I ’clar’ ter gracious, I dunner what ter do.” 

Brer Rabbit, he chuckle wid his he-he-he, 

“Brer Fox, go git un’ de sweet-gum tree.” 


Brer Fox, he say, “I aint feelin’ well, 
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An’ I know Pll be sick ef you don’t tell!” 


Brer Fox come up wid a sneeze an’ a grin 


RER RABBIT start ag’in wid his te-he-he, 
An’ “Mo’ dan once, I’ve tol’ you,” sezee, 

“ An’ ef you can’t hear, why, don’t blame me; . 

I done tol’ you ’bout de ol’ sweet-gum, 

Kaze dat’s whar you'll fin’ de Pimmerly Plum! 

You’ll hatter put yo’ unpatience aside, 

Git under a Plum, an’ dar abide ; 

You shet yo’ eyes an’ open yo’ mouf, 

An’ you wont wait long, kaze dar’s been a drouf !” 


Nt. 


RER FOX say, “Goody!” an’ show his gum, 
An’ he say ter Brer Rabbit, “Please do come, 
Kaze I want you ter show me de Pimmerly Plum!” 
Brer Rabbit giggle, but he tuck ’im along, 
An’ ez he went, he sing dis song— 
“A poun’ er sugar an’ a pint er rum, 
Aint nigh so sweet ez de Pimmerly Plum!’ 
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RER FOX helt his mouf like he ’bout ter gi’ a yap, 
But he wuz a-waitin’ fer de Plum ter drap! 
An’ Brer Rabbit make like he gwine ter take a nap; 
Brer B’ar an’ Brer Wolf come swingin’ along, 
A-whistlin’ a chune, er singin’ a song; 
-Brer Rabbit wave his han’ an’ p’int ter Brer Fox 
A-settin’ dar like his jaws got de locks; 
Hearin’ a big ha-ha! Brer Fox lookt aroun’, 
An’ I let you know he snoke fum dat groun’! 


Brer Rabbit giggle, but he tuck ’im along He snoke fum dat groun’ 


choice Georgia dialect, since Tolstoy, the Russian 

writer, declared that the vogue of Shakespeare 
as a poet and as a dramatic writer is altogether 
out of proportion to the literary merit of his productions. In fact, 
according to the Russian, Shakespeare has no literary merit, and 
his plays are simply blots on dramatic art; they are one long 
series of dreary commonplaces. Our great poet has won his renown 
by means of suggestion. For instance, when three or four acquaint- 
ances inform a friend that his head is swelled, he goes home and 
has a serious attack of brain fever; we have heard of sickness 
all our lives, and the fact that there is such a thing as sickness 
is so borne in upon us that we fall sick ourselves, with no reason or 
excuse. And, what is still more surprising, a few of us die. ‘Thus, a 
large number of men—too large, if you will believe the Snap-Bean 
Farmer—who call themselves scholars and specialists, have made it 
the business of their lives to interpret Shakespeare to the rest of the 
world, and correct his mistakes, and make emendations that seem 
to them perfectly just and proper; and they have made such a fuss 
and clatter about it, and so impressed their views on the public mind, 
that Shakespeare has gradually come to be, in the estimation of 
English-speaking people, the greatest poet of all time. Whereas, if 
we are to believe Tolstoy, he is the most ordinary of writers, with 
nothing whatever to relieve the monotony of the dullness in which he 
delights to wallow. 

It is a phenomenon as curious as the Russian’s manifesto that 
some or all of the sensitive scholars and commentators, whose whole 
reputation depends on the fact that. Shakespeare is our greatest poet, 
have not issued counterblasts in the hope of driving Tolstoy out of 
the field of letters. But there has not been the slightest effort on 
their part to show that the eccentric and whimsical Russian is not 
only impolite but wilfully wrong; they have made no sign; they have 
not even winced, though Tolstoy has done his best to tear down 
and scatter to the four winds their whole stock-in-trade. Their 
silence is probably due to their complacency; they have our poet 
where they want him, and they are too busy with their tools of 
manipulation and explanation to pay attention to the Russian’s 
whimsical talk. For years and years—indeed, ever since Theobald 
set himself to the task of giving us a happy and an accurate render- 
ing of our small body of Shakespearian literature—they have had 
poor Will to themselves, each under his own special gourd-vine, and 
what they have done to him—to borrow a phrase from Shakespearian 
sources—is a pleasing sufficiency. Take any glossary that they have 
prepared with infinite pains, and you will find that they do not under- 
stand the colloquial English that is current among the common people 
to this day, much less the English of Shakespeare’s time. 

seal K . 

HE FARMER is not a great reader; the things that are old in 

literature—the books on which several generations have left the 
stamp of their approval—are sufficient for him, though he ıs 
not averse to reading a rattling modern story, as full of the sensa- 
tional as it can be packed. He has read Tolstoy’s “Anna Karénina” 
with some interest, but it is quite a task to go through a whole book 
in order to find out something about one honest man; and he is not 
sure that “Anna Karénina” has not left a bad taste in his mouth. 
At any rate, he could not be induced to give it that decisive test of 
appreciation implied by a second reading. He knows that Tolstoy 
has written a book called “War and Peace,” which Mr. Howells has 
declared is a wonderful achievement. Mr. Howells is a man of taste 
and feeling, and usually knows what he is talking about, but, in such 
matters as Russian literature, the Farmer would rather 
trust to the judgment of Mr. Howells than to read the 
books. Some time after Tolstoy’s efforts to remove 
Shakespeare from his high pedestal, an interesting 
statement was made in the newspapers to the effect 
that some enthusiast—he may have been a “special- 


T HAS BEEN a considerable spell, as we say in our 
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ist” or a “scientist”—undertook to read some of the 
poet’s plays to the unwashed peasantry of Russia. To 

the specialist’s great surprise, the peasants took 

great delight in the entertainment, and seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly. The Farmer is not prepared to say that this 
proves anything one way or another, nor is he certain that the 
incident occurred; but the statement, as published, fulfils one of the 
many missions of the modern newspaper for the reason that it leaves 
the reader in a better humor, and gives the scholars and commen- 
tators another excuse for hanging to the coat-tails of the great 
poet—though, as a matter of fact, they do not need another excuse. 
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HE TRUTH seems to be that Tolstoy’s criticism of Shakespeare i 


is simply one of the many queer fads and whims which men of 
genius affect, and it is interesting in the same measure as the 
announcement of a popular actress that she has mysteriously lost 
$400,000 worth of bright Brazilian gems. A distaste for Shakes- 
peare is not the only fad that Tolstoy has affected. One of the 


queerest of his whims is the idea that he has to wear his shirt outside ~ 


of his breeches and go barefoot as a sort of solace and consolation 
to the poor and poverty-stricken. It cannot be denied that this class 
of the world’s population sadly needs to be amused wherever it may 
be—needs to be amused and clothed and fed—and if Tolstoy’s atti- 
tude has that result, he will not have lived in vain. The Farmer is 
not so sure that this particular whim of the Russian has been suc- 
cessful, for word came not long ago that the neighborhood peasants 
had undertaken to amuse themselves by making the great novelist 
a target for their flintlocks and horse-pistols. Another of the Rus- 
sian’s whims is that churches and preachers should be abolished and 
the money that is now devoted to their support be given to the poor. 
Undoubtedly some of them could be spared in the interests of Chris- 
tian unity and economy, but, on the whole, the world seems to be 
getting along a little better than it ever did, in spite of the existence 
of many people and things that should be reformed altogether. 

Now, the Farmer sympathizes with any man under the sun that 
has a whim to nurse or exploit. He has whims and fads of his own 
that are very dear to him—whims that he would not part with at any 
man’s behest, or for any man’s price. Count Tolstoy is growing old, 
and if it makes him any happier to denounce churches and preachers, 
or to go in his shirt-tail as soon as the thermometer rises above 
zero, or to declare that Shakespeare is merely a collocation of trivial 
commonplaces—if these things lighten the burden of age, who shall 
say him nay? More especially‘when in and of themselves they do 
nobody any harm. It is by no means his fault that he cannot appre- 


ciate the wonderful simplicity of Shakespeare’s writings. Even the 


greatest genius cannot provide a common ground for the English 
idiom and the Russian—and Shakespeare’s plays swarm with idioms 
and colloquialisms. A phrase, a line, a word that is charged with 
electric meaning for those who have the English tongue in their 
blood, as well as between their teeth, will be nothing but a trifling 
commonplace in the ears of a Russian, no matter how sharply scholar- 


ship and experience have honed his sense of appreciation. So far as 


the Farmer knows there has been in our day and time but one person 
of alien birth, breeding and education whose mastery of the English 
tongue was perfect, and that was the late Carl Schurz, and he 
employed it with a fluency and a precision that is acquired by few of 
those native and to the manner born. 

Tolstoy’s opinion of Shakespeare’s writings would have been 
more reasonable and satisfying if he had merely announced it without 
taking the trouble to give his reasons. A man may entertain any 

opinion that pleases him so long as he does not trouble his 
neighbors with it; but when he begins to give his reasons 

for it, it becomes quite another matter. By itself, an 
opinion is quite unassailable; it is private property. 
It may be wrong, but no matter; so long as 

a man hoards it in the depths of his own bosom, 
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it is nobody’s concern; he is responsible to nothing 
but his conscience; but when he begins a campaign in 
the hope of convincing others that he is right, 
or with the intention of making converts, and 
announces it with a trumpet tongue, his troubles begin. 


He is then 
compelled to give his reasons, and, since the world began, reasons 


have been known to be awkward and entangling things. They fall 
under the examination of acute minds, and there is no hope for 
them if they do not appeal to the common-sense of the public. 


2 
O DOUBT there are many people in this free country who 
neither understand nor admire Shakespeare’s poetry, but they 


- hold their peace in the face of an overwhelming public sentiment ; 


they pretend to an admiration they are far from feeling. And who 
can blame them? It is the way of mankind the world over. Rather 
than convict themselves of bad taste, or a lack of tact, or down- 
right ignorance, they fall in with the multitude, and applaud what 
they have never read. ‘They will even go to the extent of praising 
books and authors that are in the eye of the public at the moment, 
though they have never heard of them before. When the circula- 
tion of a book reaches a million copies, the author is supposed to 
be famous, but what sort of figure does one million out of ninety 
million cut? If our whole vision and experience of the world is 


made up of comparisons, we should be heartily ashamed of the fact 


that a good book appeals only to one million out of ninety. Never- 


get along with your fellow-men is by agreeing to their views and 
opinions—as your true politician will tell you. 

The Farmer is perfectly willing to confess for his own part, 
that he is far from admiring the professors and specialists who make 
it the business of their lives to append unnecessary footnotes to 
Shakespeare and invent the glossaries that are tacked to his poems 
and plays. Yet it is by doing such unnecessary work as this that the 
Shakespearian scholars hope to have their various names carried 
down to posterity hanging to Shakespeare’s reputation. It is not 
a happy outlook for posterity, but it has been said that posterity 
has a strong stomach and an amazing number of whims of its 
own. We cannot foresee its humor, and we have no means of 
knowing what it will admire. Forty years ago, we had no idea of 
the combinations, corruptions, adulterations and general rascality 
that enter into the business life of to-day, and even now few of us 
have any real idea of the scope and extent of these things, though 
they stand grinning at us. 


£ 
UT—TO JOURNEY back to Tolstoy—let us be generous to the 
man who has grown old, in spite of the fact that he is a citizen 
of Russia. Maeterlinck, who has been likened to Shakespeare, is 
inclined to deal harshly with his aged contemporary. He declares 
that Tolstoy is beyond the age when he is responsible for his views, 
and he suggests that the veteran author should be introduced to the 
privileges of the strait-jacket. But the fact is that strait-jackets have 
small influence in matters of criticism, or in matters of mere opinion 
even; they neither suppress nor destroy. Your modern author will 
get his views and opinions before the public even if he has to crawl out 
on the roof and use the gutter-pipe as a means of communication. 
Since Tolstoy’s declarations have attracted so little attention, 
it is worth while to inquire if he has not, by the merest accident, hit 
upon an opinion that is held in common by the public that rarely 
reads, and the public that is careless in its tastes. You will never 
get anybody to admit that Shakespeare is tiresome, for other people, 
who know no more about it, would declare that they never heard of 
such ignorance, such a lack of refinement and good taste. But, 
since the Russian writer’s criticisms of Shakespeare have attracted 
so little attention, the Farmer is emboldened to make a confession 
of his own. He finds himself utterly unable to admire or enjoy 
the great classic that has given the name of Cervantes to fame. He 
finds himself unable to read the book with anything but a sense of 
disrelish, though he has done his best to overcome it at various 
periods of his youth and middle age. No matter when or where he 
attempted to read the book, the result has always been the same; he 
is obliged to put it down with feelings little short of disgust. He 
is fond of humor, and therefore he is fond of most of the great 
works that hold a high place in the world’s literature, but he has 
been unable to acquire a relish for “Don Quixote.” Now 
the Farmer knows perfectly well that the real reasons for 
this are not in the book itself, but lie hidden in the 
recesses of his own bosom, from which he has been 
unable to drag them forth to the light of day. 
He has never tried to convert any one to his own 
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warped views, for he knows that his inappreciation has 
nothing to stand on save something elusive in his own 

mind. He has tried faithfully to acquire a taste 

for a book that has charmed many generations of 
readers, and that has brought solace to the minds of many of the 
brightest and most cultured men. He has never been, and probably 
never will be, able to relish and digest any form of humor that has 
for its basis the ridicule of the afflictions of mankind. The spectacle 
of the poor demented creature, whose ideas of chivalry and knight- 
hood had been of the finest and highest, parading forth as the butt 
of the author’s ridicule, has ever been too much for him. Before 
that dismal spectacle the humor of Sancho Panza fades and dies as 
a flower stricken by some deadly blight. Lowell, one of the most 
delightful of our humorists, was especially fond of “Don Quixote,” 
and the Farmer therefore concludes that there must be something 
wrong with his own taste—something wrong with the tentacles of 
those qualities of the mind that play over the pages of a book, and 
finally unite in what is called appreciation. 


ER 


ARK TWAIN, in one of his books, declares that he cannot enjoy 

“The Vicar of Wakefield,” a book that has charmed several 
generations with its exquisite simplicity and humor. The Farmer 
takes great comfort out of this announcement on the part of a man 
who is not only our greatest huntorist, but our greatest writer of 
fiction. He feels that if Mark Twain can abominate one of the 
treasures of English literature, and reundly score it, there is no 
reason why the Farmer himself should not go to bed with his 
thoughts when his company begins to sound the praises of “Don 
Quixote.” The truth is that both books are far above the reach of 
individual opinion of any kind. They may be praised, or they may 
be smartly criticized; it is all one. They have passed over to the 
immortals, and there they will remain. They have become classics. 

Some one has said that a book is a classic when it lies unopened 
on the shelf, the theory being that the more dust it accumulates, 
the more classic it becomes. This may be true of some books, the 
heavy and dull ones that are painfully written, but it is not true 
of all or even a majority of the books that are classics. The moving 
generations turn their pages, enjoy them and pass on, but the books 
themselves remain. Individuals with their fads and whims, and what 
is called their temperamental tastes, and the literary critics, with 
their slashing reviews, have no sort of influence on the general ver- 
dict with respect to books. There seems to be something mysterious 
about it, something above and beyond the individual. Can you 


imagine posterity sitting in its chimney corner hugging the six best - 


sellers to its palpitating bosom? Well, there is no guarantee that 
precisely this will not occur. : 


fe 
HACKERAY, in his lectures, it will be remembered, made a great 


to-do over the works of Laurence Sterne, and, in some par- 
ticulars, he was more than justified, but, in the small library of the 
Farmer, “The Sentimental Journey” stands bravely by the works 
of the author of “Vanity Fair,” and, once a year, and sometimes 
oftener, the “Journey” is taken from its place and re-read for the 
fiftieth or the hundredth time—not for the matter in it, for that is 
slim enough—but for the nimbleness of the diction, and for the 
wonderful atmosphere that Mr. Shandy wraps about his writings; 
and for the skill with which he can write about nothing. So far as 
the Farmer has observed—though his observation has not been 
widely extended—Laurence Sterne is the only writer in our tongue 
who has shown that English can be handled with the extreme light- 
ness and nimbleness which the best French writers bring to the use 
of their own flexible and fluent language. When Mr. Shandy has 
nothing whatever to write of, the fact worries him not at all; indeed, 
it seems to add to the agility of his pen, which skips across the page 
with far greater ease and beduty than if it bore a burden of logic 
or argument. His style, his temperament, his never-failing wit, his 
abounding humor, all these come to his aid, and, by means of them, 
he carries the matter triumphantly off. You feel that here is a man 
averse to solemnity and seriousness, a friend bent on a frolic with 
his readers, with the world owing him a great deal of laughter, as 
well as a gentle tear or two. 
No doubt there are men who turn up their noses at Mr. Shandy, 
(the Farmer himself could sniff a little over Tristram), but what is a 
turned-up nose to an author who has a warm place by the 
fire and good friends to enjoy him? In his own day and 
time, Mr. Shandy, as he was fond of calling himself, 
was roundly abused and summarily taken to task, but 
the result has been something less than nothing, 
and the most of his critics have been forgotten. To 
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go somewhat far afield and into a serener atmosphere, 
the Farmer knows of another critic, who has been well- 
nigh forgotten, while the author whom he criti- 
cized, rebuked and misrepresented is regarded the 
world over as the writer of the most fluent and flexible English pro- 
duced in the Nineteenth Century, and as an author whose style is 
almost incomparable. The critic has been so nearly forgotten that 
the Farmer and some of his friends had a gentle dispute the other 
day as to whether his name was Henry or Charles Kingsley—a 
pretty predicament before posterity for a man who did his utmost 

to belittle and destroy the usefulness of another! 


| A 

Wee the Farmer forthwith procured an early edition of Car- 
dinal Newman’s “Apologia,” and found that Charles Kingsley 

was the person who provoked it. He called in question Newman’s 

motives, and then, in response to a protest, issued a pamphlet attack- 

ing the Cardinal’s veracity and sincerity. The book, which has gone 

through many editions, became a classic during the author’s 

lifetime, and it is famous as the most effectively written 

piece of controversy in the English tongue; and almost 

the sole distinction of the man who provoked it is the 

fact that, but for him, the world would never have 

possessed one of its most charming literary treas- 
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ures. In the definitive edition of the book, the con- 
troversial parts have been eliminated and suppressed, 

as though the Cardinal, bound to the ways of 
| charity, would leave to the mists of oblivion 
the name of the man who attacked him. As the volume stands, 
it is the autobiography of the mind of a great thinker, who has 
been called the most acute man of his generation. He lives again 
in this wonderful book, while his captious critic has been well-nigh 
forgotten. 

But this is how matters turn out. Real criticism is a fine and 
high art, and but few men who attempt it have any measure of suc- 
cess. The captious and snarling ones are engulfed in oblivion. Only 
the names of the most charitable survive; only the most urbane may 
hope to have a hearing from posterity. And it seems to be a pity 
indeed, when we think of those whose names are lost—when we remem- 
ber that they were once busy and ambitious human beings, with noth- 
ing standing between them and Fame but a sour temper and an 

unhappy disposition. 

But justice is behind it all. The world has a wholesome 
contempt for those who doubt or deny, or who snarl 
and carp. Their only distinction is to be forgotten. 

They are smothered beneath the pall of neglect. 
Peace to their various and varied ashes! 
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-PARTIE 

ORD on the next morning sat in 
'his study watching himself with 
grim amusement. He had had few 
of his habitual ironic self-con- 
sciousness of late; a passion high and 
irresistible as in the dreams of boyhood had demonstrated the futility of 
his eager intellectual life. He had an abominable toothache in his heart. 
The whole world lay once more in the hollow of a woman’s hand. 
And he had deemed himself beyond such agonies, secure in a some- 
what cynical understanding of the emotional life. But his hour of 
capitulation had come; he was too wise to struggle. The sheer pain 
that, from time to time, struck through him, was caused by Harriet’s 
obvious shrinking from him. He was aware, of course, of the hope 
that lay in this very fact, and yet it hurt with astonishing severity. 
In his attempt to bring himself into intimate sympathy with all the 
elements of the situation, he strove to picture to himself the whole of 
Harriet’s life with its firm roots into the past, its innumerable points 
of indissoluble contact with influences estranging her, in her fine sim- 
plicity and definite instincts, from the blind disregard of social groups, 
the amazingly frank and subtle interplay of personalities which had been 
the chief notes of his maturer life. In his sophisticated cosmopolitan 
` world, there was no limit to the infinite flexibility of temperaments. What- 
ever commandments that world lived by came from within. The indi- 
vidual soul never dreamed of laws imposed by race or caste or station. 
That such things existed he had always known vaguely as one knows 
things that can have no possible bearing on one’s life. But Queenshaven 
had been rich in staggering revelations. Into the deep seclusion of these 
sunny streets the modern cult of the individual had not yet entered. The 
clan, the family with its traditions and silent laws, still asked obedience, 
and the obedience was not denied. And this loyalty had been rendered 
as of iron by defeat and martyrdom, by slain hopes and ambitions, by 
memories of adverse battle and the shedding of generous blood, by poverty 
and humiliation. Ford saw arrayed against the demands of his heart the 
unforgotten agonies of a nation’s death. The thought rendered him grave 
but not desperate. At some point modernity would claim its rights; why 
not at this? That many gracious and venerable things would perish in 
the process was not his fault. Such was the inevitable law whose servant 

he would be if he could turn Harriet’s heart to himself. 

He determined to go somewhat earlier to Mrs. Barrett’s and confer, 
as he had done before, with that wise matron in whose apparent worldli- 
ness there were elements of spiritual sagacity. He dressed himself in a 
light summer-suit, and walked rapidly to King George street. The 
definite energy of his movements was always a cause of mild surprise to 
the inhabitants of Queenshaven. Mrs. Barrett showed him her brilliantly 
immaculate front which the years had assaulted in vain. 

“So you couldn’t wait?” 

“Let’s drop the hide-and-seek business. Something must be 

a: done, definitely and soon. I am not young enough to go about 
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with romantic yearnings, and not patient 
enough.” 

“Well, why should you?” 

“Mrs. La Roche considers me, I þe- 
hopelessly plebeian.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“The family would be up in arms against me.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“I’m not even permitted to see her alone. She’s chaperoned out of 

all individual existence.” | 

He went to the window and threw it open. “Look!” he said, pointing 
to the ancient houses with their air of reserved elegance and to the pro- 
tecting steeple of St. Andrew’s church in whose shadow lay buried genera- 
tions of Huguenot cavaliers; “Look! All that is against me.” He turned 
around and saw that Ralph Street had entered the room. His annoyance 
mastered him. 

“My dear man,” he said, “go into the next room for a while. 
Were busy.” : 

A dull red crept into Street’s face. His voice was tremulous. 

“Sir P’ 

Mrs. Barrett arose. 

“Dear Mr. Street,” she said, “Professor Ford is nervous and upset 
You must take my word for it and forgive him. I 
assure you he did not mean to be discourteous.” 

She turned to Ford when Street had gone. 

“Your manners are bad,” she laughed, “but even that doesn’t matter.” 

“What does?” 

“Nothing. Follow your natural impulse, which would be to take 
the situation—” 

“By storm.’ 

“Exactly.” . 

They went on the verandah and saw the garden lying before them 
in the dusk. Chinese lanterns swung in the trees and bushes and shed a 
faint yellow light on the broad faces of the pansies which were Mrs. Bar- 
Ford, talking 
to Lily, watched the white gowns of the women as they came in. 

“Miss Harriet La Roche,” said Lily. “In a few minutes I'll let 
you go.” 

He accepted the offer frankly. Harriet stepped out, and Ford felt 
a dimness draw over his eyes. The vision of her pierced him. Blindly 
he greeted her, and, in a moment (he could not have told how) he was 
beside her in the garden. The great white blossoms shone in the olive 
foliage of the magnolia tree above them and the fireflies glittered through 
the hot air. Her throat was bare, and her arms to the elbow; her dark 
gray eyes were like deep, untroubled pools into which stars had fallen. 
Her dress touched him and he trembled like a boy at the first breath of 
love. But he had none of the boy’s ignorant awe of self-revelation or 
fear of its dire results. 

“Do you know how beautiful you are?” he asked. 


’ 


rett’s special care. The air lay still, heavy and ominous. 
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“I’m not beautiful, Mr. Ford, and do you consider that a proper 
speech?” — 

“Proper! proper!” He cast back his head so that his dark hair 
shook. “There are moments when one must disregard the proprieties; 
there are regions of life into which they don’t extend. To me you are 
beautiful.” 

Harriet sat up a little straighter in involuntary self-defense. 

_ “But isn’t it useless to talk about it?” 

“No, I am aware of your objections to me, possible and impossible, 
sensible and foolish—yes, foolish,” he repeated seeing her flush. “But 
what do they matter? The first time I saw you—” 

“But Mr. Ford, I’ve given you no reason to speak in this way—I am 
so very sorry but we cannot continue to meet now.” 

“Ah, but we will.” 

His voice was resonant and he looked straight into her eyes—and 
there was fear in them. He took her wrists into his strong hands. 

“Deny that you have felt for me what you have felt for no other 
man, deny it—dearest !” 

Across the garden floated Mrs. Barrett’s cool voice. 

“You had better come in; it’s raining.” 

Ford dropped Harriet’s hands and led her rapidly to the shelter of 
the house. It was a fierce, swift rain of the South that had broken upon 
them. The slant lines of glittering water struck the earth with a vivid 
fury; the Chinese lanterns hissed and were torn down. Broad leaves of 
bush and tree spread out their thirsty surfaces to welcome the drenching 
shower; the earth seemed to open every pore and into the cool air was 
exhaled the tonic fragrance of soil and foliage in the good, clean rain. 
The wind grew boisterous, for it was the edge of a storm brewed over the 
whirling waters of the far Caribbean sea, that had descended upon the 
city. Fitful gusts lashed the rain against the house in huge waves of 
spray; the crowns of the palmetto trees moaned and quivered, and even 
the tall magnolia bent in the imperious storm. The sound of the falling 
rain which had first been a quick patter was now a roar, deep and con- 
tinuous. In the wide verandah, pressed close to the house, Mrs. Barrett’s 
guests watched the spectacle. Ford held Harriet’s hands, but she seemed 
unconscious of his touch, for the storm was to her a vicarious outburst 
of the silent tempest in her own heart. She felt free and light. Her soul 
seemed to float upon the wings of the wind. She could have cried aloud 
in the splendid liberation of the blast. Almost with despair she saw the 
tempest lose its fierceness. She withdrew her hand from Ford’s and felt 
herself falling again under the dominance of old reserves and restric- 
tions. The garden grew calm and calmer, the clouds parted and showed, 
here and there, a clean-washed star. It was 
quite impossible to be out of doors now, and 
by a common consent the guests began to dis- 
perse. Ford gently conducted Harriet out of 
Ralph’s way and led her through the maze of 
shallow, glimmering rain-pools upon King 
George Street. Unspoken words thrilled be- 
tween them, and Harriet strove desperately to 
emerge once more from the cavern of the 
severely becoming, but her hour of freedom 
had fled with the storm. She was intensely 
conscious of Ford; she felt his soul bending 
over hers, doing silent battle with it, crushing 
it at last, and for fear that the resistless joy 
of complete surrender should come upon her 
she summoned about her by an effort of will 
images of the embodiments of a hundred silent 
forces, things that had shaped her life and to 
which in her most rebellious hours she still 
owned a silent allegiance. But beneath all 
lurked a wild fear that she was slaying life 
at, perhaps, its supreme moment, with the 
weapon of antique female dignity regnant in 
Queenshaven. Ford’s vivid eyes bent upon 
her at last. 

“Now we can have it out,” he remarked 
calmly. 

The colloquial phrase, the calm, clear 
tone, seemed to put him far away in the cate- 
gory of the “vulgar”. 

She had lived all her days in the glamour 
of elaborate and deferential courtesy in which 
the men of Queenshaven clothed their wives 
and daughters as in a fine but firm and seam- 
less veil. Ford’s words seemed to her an 
impertinence; she was blind to the high jus- 
tice of them, to his calm assumption that ~ 
she and he stood upon an equal basis and 


THE PARTING 
By Don Marquis 


We have come “the primrose way”, 
Folly, thou and I! 

Such a glamour and a grace 

Ever glimmered on thy face, 

Ever such a witchery 

Lit the eyes you turned to me,— 

Eyes that laughed with waywardness, 

Mockery and carelessness— 

Could a fool like me withstand 

Folly’s smile and waving hand? 

So we came the “primrose way”, 


Folly, thou and I! 


But now, Folly, we must part, 
Folly, thou and I! 
Shall one look with. mirth or tears 
Back on all his wastrel years? 
Purposes dissolved in wine— 
Pearls flung to the heedless swine— 
Idle days and nights of mirth, 
Were thy pleasures nothing worth? 
Well, there’s no gainsaying we 
Squandered youth right merrily! 
But now, alas, we part, we part, 


Folly, thou and I! 


that their relations should be expressed in frank and fearless words. 

“This is the house, Mr. Ford.” 

“May I not come in?” 

“It is very good of you to ask, but I think that my aunt has retired.” 

“For that very reason, then.” 

He stepped into the verandah and stood before her. She was pale 
and silent and her dignity was slipping from her. The moonlight trickled 
through the rose-vine upon her and shimmered in her large, gray eyes. 
Ford’s endurance snapped. He took her head between his hands and 
kissed her on the mouth. For a moment she was unconscious and awoke 
to find herself clinging to him and fiercely pressing her lips to his. The 
burning shame of it tingled over her whole body. Violently she pushed 
him away and fled into the house. 

In his wrists, in his temples, in his heart pulses hammered and 
throbbed. The thought of repose or sleep seemed to him repulsive to the 
point of nausea, and he wandered on through the moon-pale streets. So 
silent were the vine-wreathed houses, so desolate the streets of the noc- 
turnal city that but for his own echoing steps he might have been walking 
in the mazes of a dream. But in him throbbed life in exulting supremacy 
and drove him onward. The world was transfigured. 

Ford knew so well that the miracle was immemorial and perishable 
in each instance, but knowledge, but experience, but thought were help- 
less now, and, as, emerging from the narrow streets he saw the vast 
concave of argent stars (for the clouds had been driven out to sea) bend- 
ing over the waters of Queenshaven bay, so keen a sense came to him of 
the impassioned beauty of life and of the world that he clenched his 
hands in an ecstasy of joy. 

The beacons of the lighthouse and of the dismantled forts that of old 
guarded the entrance of the bay streamed yellow ribbons of light in the 
dark water; here and there upon the soft and faintly plashing swell glim- 
mered the lamps of some small craft, from one of which floated landward 
upon the breeze the melancholy staccato chants of negroes at the oars; 
the islands lay like lines of black in the distance, and, over all, bent 
the sky of the South with stars, lustrous, close-packed, bewilderingly 
innumerable. 

Ford strove to possess himself, but in this scene the exaltation of 
his soul was inexorable. He had kissed her lips; her hair, her eyes, her 
hands had been his for a moment, and a new heaven had been born and a 
new earth. He stood quietly and heard the washing of little waves upon 
the rocks of the shore, he looked his soul away into the starry heaven, and 
there floated out of the depth of life with sudden searing flame into his 
heart the monstrous and unconquerable thought: What if, at last, she 
should yet sacrifice both him and herself to 
the life from which she had sprung! What if, 
thus, he must lose her after all? 

And so, for the first time in years, he 
prayed. 
FARE ILI. 


HEN morning came the hot sun swiftly 

sucked the land dry; no signs remained 
of last night’s storm except bent flowers and 
torn bushes, and King George Street lay in 
the elemental glare. 
upon the sun-washed garden. It was difficult 
to take life up as if nothing had happened, as 
if the night had not been to her soul a night 
of fierce battle at whọse end shame lay slain, 
but at a cost! This had been the most imme- 
diate cry of her whole being, that the shame 
of her surrender be put away; for in her imag- 
inings, wrought of the hints and whispers of 
Queenshaven, the coming of love had seemed 
as in the days of chivalry, a calm and gracious 
granting to some cavalier bound by a perfect 
courtesy, of sweet and guarded favors. And 
now love had leaped upon her, blinding, mag- 
nificent, intolerable. Was the shame false? 
Then all the essential nature of life had been 
withheld from her, then life, at its great mo- 
ments, was a thing terrible and elemental. 
That it was so was not her fault, that she had 


was born of ignorance. Life was demanding 
its immortal rights. So far.she had thought 
out the event, but beneath all simmered still 
a resentment against Ford. He had looked 
so strong and victorious. And she resented 
not this alone, but also the yearning in his 
grave, kind eyes. So, for the moment, an 


Harriet looked wearily 


not known was not her fault, and her shame . 
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escape into the shelter of his love seemed impossible, but the round of 
her life was broken forever. 

At breakfast Mrs. La Roche looked severe. 

“Your uncle was very ill last night. I could not wait for you down- 
stairs, but I heard that Mr. Ford was here. It was certainly not Ralph’s 
voice. I didn’t expect such things of you, Harriet. You are not so young 
as not to know better.” | 

“Was there anything so very wrong in Mr. Ford’s coming to the 
door with me?” 

“Oh, it isn’t so much the fact, child, as your attitude to it. What- 
ever foolish and ill-bred persons may say, especially nowadays, it is 
preposterous in a young girl to choose her associates without the slightest 
regard for the wishes of her family.” 

“But if the family is unjust and prejudiced.” 

“That is hardly for her to judge.” 

“So she is to walk blindly. I can’t do it, Aunt Emma, I can’t. Don’t 
be angry, but there are some things that I must think out for myself, and, 
please, when you go to Mrs. Langdon’s, make my excuses for me. I just 
couldn’t go there to-day.” 

“And what are your excuses?” 

“Oh, anything!” 

“So you expect me to tell a falsehood for you: it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous, Harriet. If you choose not to go, you must take the consequences.” 

Mrs. La Roche swept out with an indignant rustle of silk skirts, and, 
for a time, Harriet felt the impulse to follow. But the impulse died. It 
was too late now and she was left suddenly desolate. The memory flashed 
into her mind of her aunt’s delicate and generous kindness to her through 
so many years. But her heart refused to respond to the stimulus. She 
was alone, pitifully alone. That feeling was intense and overpowering, 
and she dared not think of him for whose companionship she yearned. 
The luminous morning hours stretched out to an intolerable length, and 
with each creeping minute her desolation grew until it became palpable, 
menacing, fearsome, until it descended upon her and held her soul as in 
an iron vise. For suddenly all the bonds of her life seemed to have burst 
asunder and all the sustaining barriers on which it leaned to have given 
away. She no longer rebelled against dull, inherited friendships or the 


restraint of old Queenshaven loyalties and proprieties—for rebellion 


meant, at least, a clear recognition of the potency of these things and of 
their rights. She no longer rebelled against them for they seemed now to 
float away to an illimitable distance in which they hung, small and dreamy. 
One trace only seemed indelible—her unreasoning resentment against 
Ford, because he had, though inadvertently, shattered the visions of love 
which her girlhood knew. She gazed wearily at the blue sky until her 
eyes ached and the atmosphere seemed filled with numberless points of 
flashing gold. : 
she went—a stranger suddenly to her life and to herself. It was impos- 
sible for Harriet longer to fight the specter of loneliness. She went out 
and walked rapidly through the old streets of gardens and memories upon 
the tip of Queenshaven peninsula, out into the upper portion of the city 
where the new population dwelt which had come in since the war. Here 
the aspect of all things changed, grace vanished, not only from physical 
objects, but surprisingly from the men and women on the street. Glaring 
colors were here, and now and then the sound of unlovely voices. Yet 
Harriet felt it in her to envy certain young girls, daughters of tradesmen 
and mechanics, who flirted brazenly with shop boys on the curb. The 
extreme repulsiveness of the spectacle was clear to her, but it held an 
element that she envied—fearlessness. And the freedom from fear which 
even these empty-headed young women misused so rarely to any fatal 
purpose, was it not surely the right of a woman, exquisitely bred, who 
knew with an unfailing justness of perception how not to overstep the 
bounds of a few high and vital proprieties which need no words? Why 
should life be to her who carried in her heart the law of true grace and 
dignity, a thing of barriers, inner and outer, a physical and spiritual 
cage? She surely had the right to be unafraid, to accept the gifts of the 
gods, to deliver herself into the hand of universal powers. Was it this 
right that Ford had taken for granted when he brushed away the veil of 
formal courtesy? It was wonderfully sweet to relent to him, but the very 
sweetness of her emotion made her suspect its source. With an innate 
and healthy feeling of superiority to the vulgar, she resented suddenly 
an argument drawn from a compari- 
son with ‘these girls before her. Not 
thus could the riddle be solved. And a e 
so the sights and sounds about her AVAE AMUN HH E AA N 
seemed to grow more acutely com- $2 
mon and she turned back to the sun- 
nier streets of the lower city. 

The fragrance of ancient gar- 
dens called to her, and the fair 
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old church in whose God’s acre her fathers slept. She walked on under 
the deep foliage of gathering trees until she saw from far, at the end 
of vision, the glint of the blue river. Then she turned to her left 
into the great gateway and passed among the green graves of the dead. 
Thither instinctively her feet had carried her, thither must she bear her 
fear and her doubt. Rebellion against the petty annoyances of a restricted 
life whose narrowness seemed, in foolish mouths, to draw its sanction from 
the past, could not make her thought of that past bitter. The long, lithe 
branches of the willow trembled over her, late violets hemmed her path, 
and dark, wine-colored shrubs of a rich and subdued fragrance led her to 
the group of sunken head- and footstones, and large marble slabs with 
half-obliterated lettering, beneath which rested the men and women of 
her race. A wonderful sweetness came into her soul; these graves were 
hers, intimately and strangely hers. So long as they endured she could 
not be desolate, and these her fathers, so stately and wise in peace, so 
brave and beautiful in battle, must speak to her, their child, some word 
even in death. She read the names familiar to her since childhood 
through a hundred anecdotes of garrulous old ladies of her kith and kin, 
through portraits and books and letters. Yonder where the yellow roses 
hung nearly to the earth, lay her grandfather René La Roche. In youth 
he had gone like nearly all of his contemporaries to study jurisprudence 
in Europe; first, for a space in England, then at Bonn and Leipsic. 
Thence he had brought a library of rare and costly books of which the 
fires of the war had, in after years, spared not a volume. But he had 
brought, too, as his wife, a Spanish lady. He had fought innumerable 
duels at home and abroad, and, from many tales, Harriet had a distinct 
vision of the old gentleman (his face a generous bronze, old-Madeira hue, 
his locks flowing white) counseling fearlessness and valor and splendid 
pride of race and station to his descendants. And not far from him lay 
his cousin, Joel Randolph La Roche, who had led a regiment in the Mex- 
ican war, had stayed in that country of gaudy romance, and of whose life 
in torrid regions strange stories were whispered, but who had at last come 
Harriet lifted her head and breathed deeply. 


These were the men whose blood surged in her veins, and theirs assuredly 


to Queenshaven to die. 


was not a life of convention, of repression, of trembling fear of any gen- 
erous and natural instinct of our nature. They stretched out strong and 
fearless hands after the fruits of life, their sorrows were deep but never 
ignoble, and their ultimate rewards were great. So from the annals of 
her race Harriet received her summons; he who loses his life shall gain it. 
Man lives by faith, not by reason—and the love at her heart’s door entered 
in and filled it. The roses seemed to turn a deeper crimson, the sky a 
more unfathomable blue. A breeze, filled with laughter, drove lucent 
little clouds before it, and made the trees and bushes quiver and dance in 
the joy of their being. The sweet stir of all things chimed with the yearn- 
ing in Harriet’s soul. She knew that she would meet him, knew that with 
her own inner clarity would come the propitious and supreme hour. She 
sought him instinctively under the live oaks beside the bay, where 
intensest blue and gold brooded over the world. In a moment they were 
side by side and had silently communicated to each other a strange 
serenity of joy. 

“You have forgiven me for what happened last night?” Ford asked. 

“T have forgiven you.” 

“No more?” 

He desired her to confirm in speech the silent message that his heart 
had captured. 

“Perhaps.” 

For the first time, almost, Ford heard her laugh—little waves of 
silver melody. 

“Something has happened that has made all clear?” he asked. 

“Oh, much, much! I’ve been in the graveyard—St. Andrew's. My 
people are buried there and I was looking at the graves. 
father’s, my great-uncle’s. What brave men they were! 
men! And now—now I feel brave, too.” 

He did not divine then, nor perhaps for some period after, the specific 
quality of the influence that had let the sun into their lives. But this he 
saw clearly: that Harriet had shaken off the venerable but less worthy 


My grand- 
What brave 


fetters that had constrained her will. 

He looked out across the bay, for he desired the blue boundlessness 

to fill his vision before it dared encounter the extreme sweetness of her 
eyes. And then he looked upon her 
and half concealed the measure of 
Pe Arae the gladness in a jest. 
Bet) NT. EN i “My vacation is nearly over. 
fees I’ve had no change at all. Don’t 
you think I ought to go away for a 
little while?” 

She touched his arm softly, and 
said: “Don’t go!” 
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Part II--How the Presidential election of 1868 was 
carried by the Klan in Oglethorpe County, Georgia 


tionists to give every male negro of the South 

the same right of suffrage which a white citi- 
zen not disfranchised had—which proposal seemed to 
us, at the first, too wild and frenzied to be seriously 
made—had proved to be no joke. The blacks and 
Scalawags allied had carried the last two elections. 
This, as might be expected, aroused in the blacks con- 
fident hope that they could maintain their majority in 
the electorate and thereby keep their former masters 
in subjection. They became every hour more aggres- 
sive. 

This was as natural in them as it is for a bird to 
leave its cage if it finds the door open, even when 
it must soon perish because it has never learned how 
to subsist. And the promoters of negro suffrage 
were at the time apparently all-powerful, and most 
resolvedly in earnest. The contest between North 
and South which had raged with steadily increas- 
ing vehemence from the agitation in 1850 until the 
Confederates laid down their arms in 1865, was more 
like that between Rome and Carthage than any other 
that occurs to me. 


T proposal of the Congressional Reconstruc- 


Like unto Carthage. 


After the Carthaginian victories, which had red- 
dened tthe soil of Italy for many years, were 
over and their great chieftain, the Lee of that 
day, had succumbed, Carthage was not left alone in 
her humiliation and weakness. She was provoked 
into another war, and, of course, was overwhelmingly 
defeated. The statesmen of Rome, under the lead of 
Cato, who as a veteran of the war with Hannibal 
was—to use Mommsen’s words—saturated with 
extreme hate and extreme fear of the Carthaginians, 
decided to destroy Carthage. Stevens, Sumner, 
Chandler, Shellabarger, leading in Reconstruction, 
showed toward the South a spirit much like that 
of Cato, in those days when he ended every one of 
his speeches in the Roman senate with “Carthage 
must be utterly blotted out.” Negro suffrage was the 
measure they chose as the surest destruction of their 
direst enemy—the ante-bellum political influence of 
the South in the United States. I have just noted 
how they were impelled by hate and fear as the 
Romans were against the Carthaginians. This impulse 
was of most formidable energy. But combined with 
this was another incentive almost as strong—nay, 
perhaps even stronger. This was a most conscien- 
tiously embraced creed that the negro of the South 
was the equal of the master in title to civil and 
political rights; that the denial to him of this equality 
was the great crime of the epoch; that he had been 
always loyal to the Union, and that the cause of 
the Union and good government in the South could 
be protected and furthered only by the establishment 
of negro rule. Let me make you see by a fair illus- 
tration what it was that these reconstructing states- 
men in their passion and delusion were trying to 
do to us, the whites of the South. 

In old free Athens the assembly of male voters 
was the supreme political power. In one of his 
plays Aristophanes has the women, disguised as 
men, invade the place of meeting. They thus get 
a majority of votes. Then they overturn the old 
constitution, and establish a community of goods 
under their rule. The Reconstructionists per saltum 
put a majority of negroes and Scalawags into the 
Southern electorate. This electorate, making or 
altering at pleasure both the constitution and the 
laws, and choosing all authorities, is the supreme 
political power of the State. Consequently as the 
comic poet in his fancy had womanized the supreme 
political power of Athens, Congress had de facto 
negroized that of each Southern State. 

What Congress had actually effected was far more 
injurious to the old voters than that which Aristo- 
phanes feigned the women to have done. To take 
political power from us and give it to our mothers, 
wives, daughters, cousins and aunts, could not com- 
pare in disaster and affront with giving it to our for- 
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mer slaves, semi-barbarian Africans. Those of us who 
could think had had opportunity to think. In 1850, 
Lincoln said the time was coming when all the North- 
ern people must be Democrats or Abolitionists, and 
that the slavery question could not be compromised. 
We saw that the time had come when we must undo 
what Congress had done, and that the negro suffrage 
question could not be compromised. It was the duty of 
self-preservation that we whites carry every election 
until the negro had been practically driven out of 
the electorate. We adopted a policy as to these elec- 
tions like that as to the verdicts recommended 
by Choate to the trial lawyer: “Always strive your 
utmost for the verdict. Get that at all events, and 
fight it out with the judges afterwards.” It would be 
an indefinitely long time, we knew, before the pas- 
sion of the North subsided, and a still longer time 
before the pro-negro delusion gave place to correct 
knowledge. What we must do would look to out- 
siders like criminal lawlessness and wicked conspiracy. 
But the cause—the protection of our dear women and 
sweet children, the preservation of civilization, the 
true welfare of both Southern whites and blacks— 
demanded that we endure all pains, penalties and 
ignominy that might befall us in our conscience- 
commanded course. 

I emphasize it again: We resolved that the whites 
should win every election possible. Now, I am ready 
to tell you of the subject heading this number. 


Whites Were in Apathy. 


Noting the unconcealed despair and apathy which 
prevailed among the white masses because of the two 
late elections carried by the negro votes, and noting 
also the excessive confidence of the Republicans, I 
was reasonably convinced that the latter would leave 
the approaching Presidential election in Oglethorpe 
county to take care of itself. They had great reason 
to believe that more negroes and fewer whites than 
before would come to the polls. There was another 
thing. The negroes would all be massed at the Lex- 
ington precinct. They are far more gregarious than 
whites, and they love to visit town, even if they can 
do no more than look at the courthouse and the jail. 
It was clear to me that to win we must defeat the 
Republicans at the Lexington precinct. The first sug- 
gestion of my plan came from my study of the insolv- 
ent tax list of the Inferior Court—that tribunal of 
five public-spirited men, always so selected as to give 
every locality an intelligent and sympathetic repre- 
sentative, which from time immemorial had endeared 
itself more and more to the people by its faithful 
stewardship of all the public interests of the county, 
and which the amateur Solons, Lycurguses and 
Platos, drafting the new constitution, had abolished. 
This list was one of all the tax defaulters of the 
county. The names were ordered alphabetically, and 
those of the negroes had “col. an abbreviation of 
“colored,” set opposite each. There were many whites 
on the list. Practically all the negro voters of the 
county were on it. The great State founders just 
mentioned had unwittingly copied from former con- 
stitutions into their draft the provision that to have 
paid all his taxes which he had had opportunity to 
pay in the year preceding the election, was an indis- 
pensable qualification of a voter. The enforcement 
of this provision would keep all but a corporal’s 
guard of the negroes from voting, and thus leave 
the election to the whites, who had paid their taxes. 
I planned to accomplish this enforcement. I did 
not take into my counsel a soul outside of the 
Klan. Robinson, Joe McWhorter, his father and 
uncle, and James Cunningham were active and able 
Republican leaders. Had any of these got wind of 
my intentions I would probably have been balked 
by the military. Robinson was elected Ordinary of 


the county by the Republicans in April. Some of 
us, by legal proceedings, were keeping Shackelford, 
the incumbent, a Democrat, in the office. Under the 
law he was to discharge its duties until a successor 
was duly qualified. We alleged that the official bond 
offered by Robinson was not such as the statute 
required. I so conducted the legal proceedings men- 
tioned that Robinson could not possibly get in until 
after the Presidential election. Shackelford would 
thus have the appointment of the election superin- 
tendents. 

I had his pledge that he would appoint me as one 
of these, and men of my suggestion for the remain- 
ing three places. We decided that there should 
be four in all. He himself was to be one—the new 
constitution allowing him to step into the shoes of 
the Justice of the Inferior Court, who had usually 
acted as a superintendent. So Shackelford, William 
H. Ward, Lacy Banks and I qualified as superin- 
tendents on election day. One of the obligations in 
the oath we took and subscribed to as superintendents 
was not to permit knowingly a person to vote unless 
we believed the law entitled him to vote. 


The Constitution the Bulwark 


The oath being subscribed to, I explained to the 
superintendents how the constitution made payment 
of taxes an indispensable qualification, and I exhib- 
ited the insolvent tax list. The only objection made 
was that of Banks. He had always been a Union 
man, and was now sincerely a Republican. He had 


been a Justice of the Peace for a long while, and I- 


had observed that his law acumen was far superior 
to that of the average member of his class. He 
said to me, not positively, but hesitatingly and inquir- 
ingly, “What effect does the recent proclamation of 
the Governor, suspending the collection of taxes, 
have?” I answered, “Do you think that the Governor 
can, by proclamation or in any other way, nullify a 
clause of the constitution, which is the fundamental 
law?” “No,” he answered confidently. 

I had far more force of will than any of the other 
managers. I had a purpose long nursed. They had 
nothing of the sort. I was rapidly rising into prom- 
inence as a lawyer. I was also actually leading the 
party in the county fighting to restore white domina- 
tion. And so with the superintendents I had every- 
thing my own way. 

Now, let me tell how I had prepared support for 
the superintendents in the course they were to take. 
The Sheriff—a Republican, of course—had arranged 
to be elsewhere, as I knew, and I also knew that 
Booker Adkins, who was principal Deputy, was to be 
present, as required by law, subject to the authority 
of the superintendents, to preserve order. I was glad 
to be rid of the Sheriff, and I wanted a more reliable 
man than Adkins, who was Republican also, and 
much under the influence of Robinson and the 
McWhorters. I had selected a man for the place. I 
had intended to send my contemplated message to 
Adkins the night before the election. But it occurred 
to me that he might “peach”, and cause the telegraph 
to bring the military in time to thwart me. So the 
next morning, just as Adkins was about to start from 
home for Lexington, he was met by a trusty messen- 
ger, who persuaded him that his health was too bad, 
and that he must keep his bed all day, and he sent 
this word to the superintendents. We superinten- 
dents deputed the man I had selected to act as Deputy 
Sheriff, as we had authority under the law to do. 
Thomas D. Gilham, the Tax Collector, was present, 
having been brought out by my instigation. He was 
to give a receipt to any defaulter, black or white, 
Republican or Democrat, who wanted to qualify as 
a voter. The new Deputy Sheriff had a posse of 
fifteen men, each one of whom I had picked with 
care. Every man had two six-shooters in his belt. 
Their orders were to stay in the ground room of 
the courthouse in which the election was holding. 


Voters were to be let in only one at a time, by the 


front door; and after his vote had been received or 
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rejected each voter was to go out the back door. I 
had reason to appréhend that the rejection of the 
votes which I had resolved upon, might make the 
negroes, trusting in their superior numbers and 
spurred on by their white leaders, riotous and violent. 
The courthouse was a brick building. I felt sure that 
the Deputy Sheriff and his posse could hold it against 
any mob. I had the rest of the Klan on the alert 
outside. The ranking den commander was acting with 
the posse. He was cool and utterly fearless. I had 


made selection of a most phlegmatic, unimaginative : 


and obedient man to watch movements outside and 
bring me, by the back door, word every half hour. 
Those in charge of thet door were instructed to let 
him in. If an emerge.xicy occurred he was to report 
it at once. Whenever he came he mounted a seat 
near the door where I could see him, and if he had 
nothing of importance to tell he held his finger on 
his mouth. If he did not have his finger on his 
mouth, I was to go aside with him and hear his 
report. He had been ordered especially to keep in 
hearing of the Republican leaders and note ‘what 
they told the negroes to do. Should a column form 
with purpose to storm the polls, the ranking ‘den 
commander, going out by the back door, was to take 
command at once of the Ku Klux outside, and when 
the attack upon the courthouse began was to attack 
the assailants in the rear. He was to have his men 
mix before opening fire. These Ku Klux would prob- 
ably be reinforced by many outside of the order. 


The Plan Works. 

The voting began. I kept the list before-mentioned 
in my hand. When a voter gave his name I looked 
at the list. If the name was not on it, that meant 
that so far as payment of taxes was concerned he 
was competent, and so his vote would be received, 
and he was hurried out by the back door. When a 
name of one offering to vote was found on the list, 
it mattered not whether he was a white Democrat or 
Republican or a negro, I rejected it with the authority 
of the entire board of superintendents. It would 
be suggested that he could pay up his taxes to Gilham, 
and that if he showed us Gilham’s receipt he could 
vote. Gilham was at hand.. Many whites and a few 
negroes whose ballots had been rejected came back 
with the qualifying receipt and voted. When the 
whites were refused, at first they would want to 
remonstrate and argue, but under an intimation from 
us to the Deputy Sheriff they would have to go out 
the back door. Banks whispered strong approval of 
this in my ear. In a little while, however, it was all 
understood, and when a white defaulter entered the 
front door he would go at once to the Tax Collector, 
pay and get his receipt, and exhibit that as he offered 
to vote. The negroes were stupid. When one was 
told that he could not vote until he had paid his taxes, 
and was pointed to Gilham, he was dazed. Usually 
some one of the posse would have to conduct him out 
the back door. 

It went on thus for two or three hours. The voting 
was so light that we had little to do. When General 
Jeb—as I dubbed my watch, nicknaming him from 
General J. E. B. Stuart, who always kept vigilant 
eyes upon the moves of the enemy—next mounted his 
bench, I found time to go to him and inquire as to 
things outside. He said that the whites were begin- 
ning to believe that I would carry~the election, and 
that they were jubilantly guying the negroes whose 
votes had been refused. I told him that in that 
part of Church Street which I could see through the 
window, I observed some of the white Republicans 
moving about in a crowd of negroes. He answered, 
“I am watching them. They are trying to get one 
of the whites to lead a march of the negroes on the 
polls. It will be either Robinson or old Jim Cun- 
ningham.” Then I charged him to tell the officers 
of the Klan to have their men in place for the 
counter-attack upon the rear, and to press in every 
outsider possible. “Oh,” he answered, “all that is 
doing just as you have ordered. When the com- 
mander comes he will find everything ready.” (I must 
explain that Church Street runs east and west, parallel 
to the north side of the courthouse, and about 250 
yards from it). 

A comnmivtion was seething among the blacks who 
were occupying Church Street in great numbers. Soon 
after I had noted it, I made General Jeb tell me all 
that he had heard them say. ‘They were quarreling 
with their white leaders. “We wouldn’t have come 
"cept you tole us we could vote if we came. No morn 
twenty white men are in de courthouse, and dat little 
han’ful keep all-dis big crowd from votin’. Aint you 
gwine to do sumpn’ ’bout it? If you knowed all you 
gwine to back down dis way, you ought to had some 
Yankee soldiers here. Dey would have stood by us. 


Dey let us vote befo’ just as much as we pleased. And 


we hadn’t paid no taxes neder.” This is the substance 
of their bitter objurgation, as General Jeb told. It 
stung the Scalawags to the quick. To submit was to 
become disastrously discredited with their constitu- 
ents. Some bold play was now in order. But as they 
had been so completely outwitted and surprised, and 
the outlook was so desperate, they had little stomach 
for bold play. At last old Jim Cunningham, who was 
becoming more and more pot-valiant, volunteered to 
lead the negroes on the courthouse. General Jeb 
apprised me at once. Through the window I could 
also see a part of the cross-street that comes from 
Church toward the courthouse. Along this a crowd of 
negroes was coming. The irregular files were each of 
ten or fifteen men. Old Jim was leading. He was 
shouting in a resonant sing-song, such things as 
these: “Come on, boys. Follow your Uncle Jimmy. 
He will see that you all vote.” Now and then he 
would vary this language by saying still more loudly: 
“I’m a Constitutioner. I’m a Unioner. Come on, boys.” 
I was listening to all this attentively. I was looking, 
too. In a part of the negro column as it got near 
the courthouse I saw some who were carrying mus- 
kets and shotguns. The senior den commander was 
with me. I think each one of us tried to anticipate 
the other in saying that the negroes showed no ardor, 
no charge-impelling spirit. Especially did we note 
by the large display of the white in their eyes that 
they were becoming frightened. Here General Jeb 
came in, and I sent word to the den commanders out- 
side to keep their men on the alert, but especially 
emphasizing the strict order I had given them before 
the polls opened; that is, in no case to act offensively 
unless attacked, and to abstain from words and acts 
provocative of violence from the negroes and their 
‘white leaders. I also sent word that I was sure 
from what I saw that the advance upon the court- 
house would speedily close. After General Jeb had 
sped away I told the Deputy Sheriff to have three 
of his posse at each side of the front door, and 
by no means to let in more than one man at a time; 
the rest of his posse could guard the back door and 
supply him with needed help. 


The Crucial Test. 


On came the old sing-songer. He was let in the 
door. Those of the posse standing by were long wont 
to tell how quickly the negroes just behind him ad- 
mitted the force of the reasons which the posse 
gave them for standing back until their leader had 
voted. These reasons were the exhibition of their 
six-shooters. Old Jim came in front of and near to 
the superintendents. His action showed that he 
knew I was the controlling one. Flourishing a news- 
paper, looking steadily at me, he said, calling me 
by name, “I want to read the governor’s proclama- 
tion.” I replied calmly, “You can do nothing here 
but vote. Your name is not on the insolvent list, 
and so far as we know you are qualified to vote. 
Give us your ballot, then pass out, so as to let the 
others vote” He flared up, and was about, so it 
seemed, to indulge in obstreperous language. I told 
the Deputy Sheriff to keep order. The officer 
grasped him firmly by the arm, telling him to be 
quiet, to vote at once and go out. He turned around. 
I think he had believed until then that the head of 
his column was in the room and just behind him. Not 
a solitary one of his followers was with him. An 
indescribably foolish look came over his face. He 
gasped out to the Deputy, “What will you do if I resist 
you?” The reply was, “I will put you in jail at 
once.” The negroes nearest the door heard this, and 


- they passed it on to others, until it had got to the 


foot of the column. “Mun, hear dat; dey gwine to put 
Mr. Cunningham in jail if he don’t let um alone.” 
They made many such exclamations as this. In a time 
that seemed incredibly short to me the entire column 
broke ranks. Cunningham, in a sulk, refusing to vote, 
had disappeared by the back door. 


It was now about 3 o’clock. General Jeb brought | 


me news that the Scalawags had all gone into their 
holes; that the negroes had forgotten the purpose of 
their coming out to-day, and were busily engaged in 
making contracts for the next year. 

Only one tax defaulter voted that day. That was 
a negro, who had the wit to give the name of one 
who was not in default. When the latter came to the 
polls the fraud was detected. After the election the 
other negro, learning of the inquiry I was making 
for him, fled from justice. 

The whites won by a large majority. The spon- 
taneous congratulations that I received on all Sides 
were very agreeable. But I prized those of the Ku 
Klux the more. They showed me that the Klan 
in the county could now be worked by me as a 
machine of high efficiency. 


` 


And it was but human for me to rejoice that 
I had so soon paid the Republicans in full for their 
defeat of me at the election in Apri, six months 
before. 

There had been on the part of the whites so much 
discussion of the almost universal disqualification of 
the negro voters by reason of failure to pay their 
taxes that it called forth the proclamation suspending 
collection mentioned above. At a few precincts in 
the State there was more or less successful attempt to 
enforce the disqualification by challenge, and at some 
the managers would not receive the votes of Black 
defaulters. These things can be read about in the 
Congressional document, entitled “Evidence Before 
the Committee on Reconstruction Relative to the Con- 
dition of Affairs in Georgia.” But so far as I know, 
it was in Oglethorpe county alone that superinten- 
dents of the Presidential election of 1868, impartially 
enforced the Constitutional disqualification to vote for 
non-payment of taxes against voters of all colors and 
parties. This seems to me to have been a beginning 
thoroughly right. I believe that I am the one to 
receive credit for making it. 


The Official Report. 


At pages 73-76 of the document just mentioned is 
a report, made by Robinson, as the Ordinary-elect 
of the county; James Cunningham, J. F. Cunning- 
ham, the Sheriff; Booker Adkins, Deputy Sheriff, 
and Tucker, a Bailiff, in which, among other things, 
it is certified that at the election mentioned “the 
managers, . . . Edmund C. Shackelford, William 
H. Ward, Lacy Banks, John C. Reed... did 
then and there refuse the votes of several hundred 
citizens of said county, upon the ground that they 
had not paid a poll-tax in 1867, and previously 
thereto.” The statement ought to have set forth 
the whole truth, to-wit: that the law disqualifying 
was enforced without any favor to Republican or 
Democrat. But, even as it is, I become every year 
more and more thankful for its publication by the 
Reconstruction Committee. It pleases me to know 
that even an inadequate statement of a good action 
of mine in a great cause has been so imperishably 
booked in a national record. My children prize it 
with the other national record of my surrender by 
General Lee at Appomatox. 

One who had been a brave and true Union soldier, 
speaking of the deep feeling in both sections that 
a man ought to take part in the war, had become 
as early as 1884 clear-sighted enough to say: 

“I think the feeling was right—in the South as 
in the North. I think that, as life is action and 
passion, it is required of a man that he should 
share the passion and action of his time,-at peril of 
being judged not to have lived.”* 

This is finely said. And it applies to the Ku Klux, 
sharing the passion and action of the South against 
negro suffrage as well»as it does the Confederate 
and the Union soldier. 

On the night of the election just told of, I had 
a full consultation with the leading men of the 
order. All seemed to have learned much from the 
day’s occurrences. “The bottom rail is in its old 
place,” several said with triumph—the rest uproar- 
iously applauding. I was glad to recognize such 
a recovery from the despondency which had pre- 
vailed for more than a year. But I did not want 
our success to put us to sleep as it did the hare 
after he had got a good start upon the tortoise. 
I explained that to our choice of personnel, and 
efficient organization, the proper activity must be 
added. We must be doing something of account 
every week or two, or the order would soon fall to 
pieces. I then announced that at an early date 
named the officers of each den were to meet me, 
bringing verbal reports as to certain things which 
I had suggested. They would then receive definite 
instructions as to further action. At the end I did 
my utmost to make them understand that our real 
work had hardly begun and that it was multifarious, 
delicate, dangerous, perhaps, and hard. As we broke 
up I had their eager pledge that they would surely 
come at the appointed time. 

Of course, our carrying the election was only 
a great surprise, a staggering blow to the champions 
of negro suffrage, not a decisive victory. The suc- 
cess must be pushed wisely and with energy. 

The spring of 1869 was far advanced before I had 
got a full quota of men, suitably mounted and uni- 
formed. The meeting appointed, as told above, was 
fully attended. At this such work as will be detailed 
in the next chapter was commanded. ` 

(Continued Next Month.) 


*Memorial Day speech of Oliver Wendell Holmes, now one of the 
Justices of Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Mr. Warfield in private life 


DAVID WARFIELD--By Paul Tietjens 


AVID WARFIELD was born in 
San Francisco about forty years 
ago. He has been on the stage, 
roughly speaking, half of that time, and 

yet, not until about four years ago was 

the world aware of the fact that he is 
one of the best actors on the American 
stage. 

His life does not read like a romance. 
At least an account of his career would 
not be included among the six best sellers. 
The fiction of to-day concerns itself mostly 
with automobiles and heroes and heiresses 
struggling valiantly against hardships in 
the lap of luxury and finally overcoming 
them in the last chapter. Charles Dickens 
would probably have found splendid material for one of his novels in a life like 
Warfield’s, but nobody reads Dickens nowadays. There is no real “romance” in 
lowly life. Warfield’s parents were Germans. His father came from the northern 
part of Germany, his mother from Vienna, which, of course, 
geographically speaking, is not German at all, but which is 
strongly marked by the language and customs of Germany. 
They left the Land of Limited Opportunities for the Land 
of Gold and Freedom, and ended by settling in the tene- 
ments of San Francisco. Here, for a time, the elder War- 
field was successful, albeit in a small way. But misfortune 
ultimately overtook him and crushed him. He died, leaving 
a.widow and three children in the direst straights. The 
drudges of Europe became the drudges of America. 

This happened when David Warfield was about ten years 
of age. His school days ceased forthwith. It became incum- 
bent on him, as the eldest of the children, to assist his 
mother in earning a livelihood, and save for spasmodic 
attendance at night school his education was gleaned from all 
sorts of sources. His youthful intellect was fed on litera- 
ture which certainly would not meet with approval from 
modern pedagogues. He admits this fact, but claims that 
none the less his education was furthered thereby. Certainly 
the perusal of the doings of King Brady, the James Boys 
and of the feats of Frank Reade left no deleterious effects 
on the gentle nature of David Warfield. It was the com- 
mon mental pabulum of the boys with whom he was thrown. 
He was a newsboy, bootblack, errand-boy; in fact, he did 
all the odd jobs that a lowly city urchin works at until his 
muscles or his intelligence fit him for a man’s work. 

However, Warfield was not destined to remain in the com- 
mon rut. He was by nature shy, gentle and retiring, but 
he had a gift of mimicry which made him a great favorite 
with his companions. He was constantly called upon to 
display this ability for the amusement of his newsboy 
friends, who greatly enjoyed his “taking off” the pecu- 
liarities of the various persons of prominence with whom 
their wide-awake vocation threw them in contact. And then 
it was their habit, occasionally, to visit the favorite melo- 
dramas of the day, which they viewed from the topmost 
gallery. In the consequent discussions of these theatrical 
feasts the services of Warfield were invaluable. He could 
“take off” the whole cast from the deepest-dyed villain to 
the most innocent of heroines, thus vividly re-enacting the entire play for his 
admiring colleagues. 

In time Warfield’s peculiar talent was bruited about, and it was not long 
before his services were called into requisition for private entertainments, and 
at lodges and the like. He was being pulled in the line of his destiny with irre- 
sistible force. At fourteen, he became an usher in a theater, and his earnings 
from his mimetic performances began to swell the family income. For David 
Warfield was, and is still, a most dutiful son and brother. He has never 
ceased to contribute to the support of his family. His mother was at first opposed 
to his going on the stage, though he was being advised on all sides to do so. But 
such resistance was absolutely futile; his fate was as inevitable as the laws of 
gravity, and at about eighteen he became a member of the company playing at 
the theater in which he had ushered. Needless to say, he was given a very minor 
_ part. It was not an auspicious beginning. The play was poor, the players worse 
and the surroundings cheap and tawdry in the extreme. 

During the next year of his life he underwent all the vicissitudes of the 
strolling actor. He was member of various “fly-by-night” companies, which shifted 
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The Grand Army Man. 


and drifted along the Pacific Coast, and he played many parts. He also learned 
many things in the course of his wanderings, and not the least of these was the 
art of going hungry. Like many of his profession, he became quite an adept in it. 
He was part of the drifting flotsam and jetsam of the theatrical sea, that part 
of it which is seen only in obscure and cheap theaters, and which attracts but 
little attention. 

However, the tide carried him eastward. He reached Chicago, and after a 
short stay, was again wafted away towards the East. In the course of events he 
landed in New York. He was in that state in which everybody who later on makes 
his mark is supposed to be on arriving in New York. That is, he was without 
a penny in his clothes—which simply means that he did not have more than 
enough to keep him going for a week or two. 

The first person to whom he applied was William A. Brady, already weil 
established in New York as a manager of growing importance. Mr. Brady caine 
also from San Francisco, and had been a newsboy with Warfield, and a member 
of the same coterie of boys who used to listen to Warfield’s imitations. But he 
could do nothing for Warfield at the time, and seemed to have doubts as to his 
ability, doubts probably natural enough in view of his career prior to his arrival 
in New York. So Warfield knocked about for a while, doing “stunts” in music 
halls and in cafés of the “chantant” variety. Later on, Mr. 
Brady placed him on the bill of a vaudeville house in 
Jersey City. 

While a newsboy in San Francisco Warfield’s associates 
had been of the most heterogeneous nationalities, a char- 
acteristic of that cosmopolitan town. He came in contact 
with Germans, Jews, Irish, French, Chinese and negroes, 
and he soon learned all their peculiar characteristics. This 
knowledge was of an inestimable value to him. He was espe- 
cially clever in his portrayal of the Jew of the Ghetto 
type. It was in this role that he was chiefly known, and 
this proficiency gave him his first important engagement. 
He was taken up by Russell’s Comedians, a burlesque 
organization now defunct, but well known to old-timers. 
Their methods were strictly slap-stick, and Warfield was 
the man who somehow or other always happened to be 
around when the slap-stick was most vigorously applied. 

His next advance was when Mr. Lederer engaged him 
for his Casino productions. That first brought him into 
prominence on Broadway, but the height of his career 
as a low comedian was reached when he joined the famous 
Weber and Fields organization. His fame spread all over 
the United States. His impersonation of the low type of 
Jew was considered the acme of low-comedy excellence, 
and the goal of his ambition had now apparently been 
reached. 

But at this period there entered into his life the factor 
which changed his whole career, and which has served to 
place him on the substantial pinnacle of fame he now occu- 
pies. That remarkable man, David Belasco, began to watch 
Warfield. He became convinced of the latter’s genius, and 
of the possibility of its broader development. He accord- 
ingly entered into negotiations with him with the result that 
Warfield became a Belasco star. It was decided to put 
him out in a play which should not be too violent a depar- 
ture from his previous performances, but which should yet 
be of a more solid texture than the flimsy vehicles in which 
he had hitherto been seen. The result was “The Auc- 
tioneer.” He still played Ghetto Jew, but in an entirely 
different spirit. It was no longer a burlesque, but a characterization. His suc- 
cess was instantaneous. He began to attract the serious attention of the critics, 
and many of them became aware that a | / 
new star had arisen. Their verdict unani- 
mously upheld Mr. Belasco’s judgment. 
And as a matter of fact, it must be ad- 
mitted that the wonderful stage-craft of 
Mr. Belasco was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the success of “The Auc- 
tioneer” and its successors, “The Music 
Master” and “A Grand Army Man.” 

After the production of “The Music 
Master,” there could no longer be any 
doubt of Warfield’s greatness, at least 
in the portrayal of a certain type. In 
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HE shortening of transat- 
PE tantic communication, which 

has recently been accom- 
plished, is a source of real grat- 
ification to exiles such as I. It brings home much nearer 
than it formerly seemed to be, and enables one to carry on 
a lively correspondence with one’s cherished friends. The 
Lusitania, on her return trip, brought me such a large con- 
signment of books from one source and another that the 
scrub-woman asked the maid if I intended to “hopen a 
bloomin’ bookstall somewheres nigh.” Among these books 
are some that have not been mentioned in your department 
ef reviews, and I am undertaking, quite informally, to make 
a few comments on such as strike my fancy. 

The first to come under my hand—I placed it there pur- 
posely—was a book entitled “The Welding,” by Lafayette 
McLaws, a daughter of General McLaws, of whose attractive 
personality I have a very vivid remembrance. With all sorts 
of good wishes and fond hopes for the daughter of this good 
man, who was almost a martyr among his own people, I began 
the book with fear and trembling. Was it to be a worthy 
book, or was it to mince along on the edge of failure, like so 
many books by Southern writers? It seems so easy for 
Southern writers to have high ambition and adequate gifts of 
expression linked to an almost childish crudity of construc- 
tion; our romantic tendencies always threaten to run away 
with us; we are dreadfully sentimental on the slightest 
provocation, permitting our local politics to interfere with 
what should be art; and, then, as your Mrs. Lundy Harris 
once said, we are handicapped by tradition, much of it make- 
believe tradition. What great writers we should have in the 
Southern States if only we could make our traditions and our 
environment contributory to our fictive art! But it seems 
that there are things we cannot deal with familiarly—things 
that we cannot touch with our finger-tips without drawing 
a blood-blister on the unseemly forehead of politics; and 


when our writers take their pen in hand, and begin to set 


forth in fiction the things with which they are familiar, and 
about which they have first-hand knowledge, they uncon- 
sciously feel that they are under some sort of pledge not to 
offend the abnormal sensitiveness of their neighbors—that 
they are bound to gloss over certain conditions and circum- 
stances that are a very definite part of their surroundings. 
This has been so, and it is so, and we shall never have any 
great novel from the South until our writers shake off this 
Old Man of the Sea, and free themselves from the imagi- 
nary pressure under which they labor. Those who would 
understand what I mean will do well to recall the hot criti- 
cism and social ostracism occasioned by George W. Cable’s 
extraordinary studies of Creole life in New Orleans. Mr. 
Cable was as sensitive in regard to his art as his critics were 
with respect to the life he depicted, and he straightway 
betook himself to alien skies, bag and baggage. 

In “The Welding,’ Miss McLaws lays out a very large 
outline, and she fills it in with great skill and sympathy. 
Her scheme is a very noble one, and she has gone about her 
task—or shall it be called a labor of love?—with an impar- 
tiality that is nowhere else to be found; it is the impartiality 
of the biologist, the chemist, and it is a quality so entirely 
absent from other books about the war, whether fiction or 
history, that, in this novel, it must be regarded as a precious 
symptom of genius. The story covers a period from 1845 
to 1865, and it is a veritable history of the spirit and temper 
of the people, and of the social and domestic conditions of 
the time in Georgia. The scene happens to be laid in what 
I may call my old stamping-ground, and I can bear -witness 
to the poignant truth of the book in many particulars. But 
there is a higher truth to which all can bear witness; it is the 
truth that art makes its own, and to which it gives an unmis- 
takable and ineffaceable stamp. This is to be found in “The 
Welding,” from the first page to the last. 

The book swarms with characters that are historic and, by 
some cunning method of transmutation, the character of the 
hero, David Hamilton, becomes as -historic as any of the 
others. My delight in the reading has no doubt been due to 
my familiarity with the scenes that are described, and with 
the characters that have been portrayed. I have been de- 
lighted, likewise, with the attitude of the author towards those 
who participated in the great conflict. She has made her 
impartiality sympathetic, and has demonstrated how fine a 
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By ANNE MACFARLAND 


quality it can be when it is gen- 
uine. Reading the book in search 
of some things that are missing, 
I wondered if the cold exigencies 
of the publishers had not been the means of suppressing, 
shortening, or condensing some parts of this fine book. The 
success of “Joseph Vance” has shown that the public do not 
object to reading a long story provided it maintains the 
interest which we find in real human nature and its various 
adventures. I hope that “The Welding” will attract the 
attention which it deserves. It is a book to be read’ more 
than once. 


The Serf 


This is a tale of the times of King Stephen, and it is 
written by Guy Thorne. The name of the author conveys 
no information, and it is possible that he is employing a pen- 
name; for it seems certain to me that a writer so virile has 
had more practice than could be gained by the writing of 
one or two books. I am very curious about the personality 
of an author who is able to write such a tale as “The Serf.” 
I want to know who he is, where he came from, and what 
he has been doing. He has written a story of life in the 
early medieval ages, and the record is so complete and 
enthralling that it seems that the man is writing about what 
he saw and experienced; it is as if he saw the small spark 
of liberty and freedom flare up and go out, and then re-kindle 
until it became a smouldering mass of blackened embers in 
which some fire would always be found. It is a stirring story, 


full of wild adventure, and strangely eloquent descriptions of | 
scenery, and bloody records of that dark and backward abysm | 


of time. This last phrase belongs to Shakespeare, but we get 
its real meaning by reading this book. The beginnings of the 
spirit of freedom were with the serf, Hyla, and when we 
read his sufferings and feel something of his aspirations, we 
are bound to ask ourselves this question: If this ignorant 
wretch so wrought his life that his descendants are to-day 
enjoying liberty and the highest civilization in the new world 
which they conquered, why is it impossible that any race, even 
the lowest, shall not slowly gather up its treasured traditions 
and its aspirations, and reach the summit that is prepared for 
it somewhere on the green earth? The author more than hints, 
however, that the Anglo-Saxon race will never come into its 
own until it boldly frees itself from the bondage of the 
barons of money, who are now the feudal masters of the 
poor. Thus, it seems, we are still slave to our delusions; once 
we worshiped and fawned and cringed before the power of 
the sword, and now we bend the knee to, and sell our highest 
ideals of life for, the power of money. Are we really any 
better off, considering the measure of our civilization, than 
Hyla, the poor serf, and his unhappy companions? We are 
wholly in the power of the money-barons, and your President 
is working more wisely than he knows in his endeavor to 
break this power on the wheel of the law. Those of your 
readers who do not know how abject and unhappy the Anglo- 
Saxons once were, and what tribulations they came through, 
would do well to read this book. 


The Golden Hawk 


This book is by Edith Rickert, and it is a bright tale told 
with much spirit and enthusiasm. This much is apparent on 
the surface, but when one comes to look into the matter a 
little, one finds that the spirit is purely one of fiction. It is 
dedicated to Mistral, and it is a tale of Provence, and there 
the matter ends for one who is looking for something out of 
the usual order. But there is much more in it for one who 


“ is all the time hunting for the diamond in literature, the dia- 


mond that is native to the soil of the writer, whoever he may 
be. He will see in this piece of fiction an attempt to accom- 
plish the impossible, an attempt bravely made, in which the 
author endeavors to cover the tracks of artistic failure by a 
great display of fluency, which is far from proving effective. 
The great majority of readers will accept the story for what 
it purports to be, and they will be entertained, if not amused; 
but if they desire to receive instruction therefrom, let them 
seriously ask themselves if a writer can properly portray the 
mental emotions, the aspirations, as well as the inner habits 
of thought of aliens and strangers of whom he has only a 
surface knowledge. This may not seem to some to be a serious 
matter at all, but it is a question that goes to the very heart of 
successful fiction. A writer must not only have knowledge of 
them, but he must know them to the very root of thein being. 


Concluded on Page 25. 
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There is ro- 
mance in the 
fireplace and the 
lamp —not in 
the register and 
the gas jet. 

MAaAcBETH’S 
lamp-chimneys, 
of perfect Pearl 
Glass and per- 
fect fit, make 
poor lamps use- 
ful and comfort- 
able as well as 
poetic. They 
turn all of the 
oil into light— 
none of it into 
smoke, and give 
all of the light 

to you, instead of 
the ceiling. They 
never break from heat. 

The genuine have my 
name on them. 

of practical suggestions about lamps, 

imneys, rm = ag oils, and how to 

eep them in order. It tells 
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deat c of bother and money, 


I gladly mail it, free, to 
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A Glanee in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


EDITORIAL WRITERS on a thousand papers have been 
Editorsand telling just exactly what is the matter with the coun- 
Finance try’s financial system. After an editorial writer puts 
the financiers to rights, he borrows a quarter and goes 
out to lunch. To a superficial mind there might appear to be some 
incongruity between the two actions; it might seem that a man who had 
to borrow the quarter might not, after all, be the safest person for the 
national legislators to hearken to in financial matters. But there is no 
incongruity. It has been observed that babes and sucklings speak wis- 
dom. That is because they are out of the hurly-burly of grown-up life, 
they are separated from its heat and passion, they are able to look upon 
it with unprejudiced eyes. It is nothing to them; they have no personal 
interest in it to bias their judgments; it does not impinge upon their sense 
of the practical; they can look upon it calmly, because it does not con- 
cern them. Thus their judgments, when they deign to consider some 
phase of adult life for a moment, are candid; that is the reason that out 
of their mouths cometh wisdom. All this applies to a certain extent to 
critics of all sorts—because a man can’t write a poem it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he isn’t a better judge of poetry than one that can; 
because he has to pawn his watch it does not follow that he cannot give 
really valuable advice as to the manner in which the banking business 
of the nation should be conducted. Plato—or maybe it was Socrates— 
contended that the perfect state would be ruled by philosophers. Philos- 
ophers, children, and certain classes of the insane adult, are all alike in 
one respect: they possess in common the quality of detachment. Indeed, 
it might not be a bad idea to corral a bunch of the insane and set them 
to making laws for the country; these have all the detachment of the child 
or the philosopher, and frequently as much brain activity as both put 
together. They would give no opinions for fear or favor, for they exist 
in a world of their own. They are as greatly touched, perhaps, by the 
fate of a cat as by the throes of an empire. They may be depended upon 
to bring a beautifully impartial viewpoint to bear upon all human prob- 
lems. This scheme of ours for getting absolutely just laws made would, 
moreover, provide a future for murderers who have escaped hanging on 
the grounds of insanity, and also—but we seem to have wandered from 
the financial situation. That is the trouble about being relentlessly 
logical. 
* 


THERE ARE MORE Saint Valentines than you can shake a 

A Saint and stick at, but the particular Valentine who was made 
a God the patron of young lovers seems to have been a quiet 
young Florentine who never did anything in particular 


to deserve the election. When the pagan gods were given their official 


quietus some centuries ago some of them were rude enough to refuse to 
admit that they were dead; old customs survived; the switch from gods 
to saints was not made in a day; there was one deity in particular who 
had gained the affections of the stupid multitude, and he was very impu- 
dent when he was politely asked to expire. This stubborn individual was 
Cupid, and his recalcitrant attitude created a scandal throughout Christ- 
endom. But Cupid stuck to his artillery, and finally forced a compro- 
mise. It was agreed that the old customs should continue, but that the 
patron god should be changed to a patron saint, and the saint selected 
was the aforesaid Valentine. And yet Cupid seems to have got the best 
of the bargain at that; it is on the saint’s birthday that those sentimental 
missives are exchanged, but the pink and pudgy god, clothed in nothing 
to speak of except his pinkness and pudginess, is featured conspicuously 
on the posters—the saint can have the name, but the god takes the game. 
This is an arrangement which should be satisfactory to Valentine, for, 
so far as we can find out, that eminently proper young ecclesiastic would 
have died of fright and mortification if any lively Florentine lass had 
tried to buss him. It kept him too busy being a saint to fuss around the 
women. But with regard to Cupid—it is noteworthy that in his refusal 
to die he was supported by popular suffrage; the feeling that he had the 
multitude with him was what made him impudent enough to defy the 
learned doctors of the Christian schools. He is a very illogical sort of a 
god; something of a trouble-hunter and trouble-maker; utterly opposed 
to the quiet and diligent pursuit of knowledge on the part of young 
men; a confirmed breaker of conventions, valuing the prosperity of a state 
no more than a smile; an irresponsible, untrustworthy human-nature- 


faker—and yet should the governments of the world attempt to banish 
him it would be the signal for a general revolution. There is no partic- 
ular affection for St. Valentine; no one is quite sure which Valentine is 
the one, anyhow; but for the pagan a ridiculous and altogether inexplic- 
able tolerance still endures. 
\“ 
THE worLp—or at least the people in this country—are 
The Kaiser’s used to thinking of the German Emperor as a sort of 
Army royal swashbuckler, and the Sunday newspapers have 
told us that he likes to be thought of in that way. 
Moreover, it has been supposed that the typical German officer is a rather 
fierce and arrogant animal, with but little suggestion of the sissy in his 
makeup, whose mildest amusement is slashing a brother officer (or some 
unarmed civilian) with his sword. It is as a bunch of bully-boys that 
we have thought of them, with a somewhat more refined and picturesque 
bully-boy for their chief and emperor. But it appears that besides the 
gambling and hard drinking, which fit into the picture of the traditional 
blood-spiller well enough, the German army has been weakened in other 
ways. The German Minister of War, in a recent speech in reply to the 
attacks of the Socialist Bebel, practically admitted that the fiber of the 
army is lax and slack; the German army is not the splendid iron machine 
its Emperor has delighted to think it, but a pudgier, softer, fatter, rather 
nerveless sort of thing. ‘The revelations in the Harden case, followed 
by the admissions on the part of the war office, will probably have the 
tendency to shorten the stride of the German diplomat. Germany has 
won diplomatic advantages just because it was believed that the Emperor 
possessed one of the most efficient fighting machines in the world and that 
he would not hesitate long in putting it into action. The world’s ideas 
of the character of that fearful German militarism having been somewhat 
modified, the implied threat of the Kaiser’s army in the background will 
have a bit less weight than formerly when his ministers confer with the 
ministers of other nations. But the Kaiser, while something of a poseur, 
is not altogether a poseur; he has something behind most of his attitudes, 
and as he takes himself and his army more seriously than all the rest 
of all the universe else, he will doubtless get himself some new brooms and 
begin a ferocious sweeping-out. 


ws 
Mr. Bryan insists that President Roosevelt filched 
The Only Some of his most important policies from the Demo- 
Democratic : ee ki h f 
iaa cratic party while it was looking the other way for a 


minute. And Tom Watson does not have the slightest 
hesitation in affirming that both gentlemen have helped themselves 
liberally to the People’s Party platform of 1892—robbed the corpse, so 
to speak. Where the P. P. stole them from, nobody has arisen to remark. 
But whether Mr. Roosevelt be guilty of this larceny or no, it is certain 
that Mr. Bryan seems to feel a sense of injury. Now a sense of injury 
about a matter of this kind can scarcely be called an asset in a national 
political campaign. There is at least one traditional Democratic issue 
which Mr. Bryan most certainly did not originate, and which no Repub- 
lican nominee for President may be expected to adopt in the significance 
which it carries to Democrats—the tariff issue. If Mr. Bryan takes 
the stump next fall and chiefly devotes his eloquence to explaining that 
his ideas concerning corporate regulation, and so forth, are much the 
same as those of Mr. Roosevelt, only better, and that he found them first, 
he will not make very much of an impression. That line of conversation 
will not get many votes for the Democratic party this year, for no matter 
whom the Republicans may nominate, the obvious retort will turn upon 
what a Republican President has accomplished in a practical way. In 
short, the strongest card for the Democratic party to play this year should 
be the bearing of the tariff question upon the whole trust situation. No 
Republican nominee for President will be able to deny that the tariff 
fosters certain trusts; no Republican nominee will be able to promise that 
he can whip the majority of the Republican national leaders into con-. 
senting to effective revision. And no effort to dig up some new and 
startling doctrine should prove so effective as throwing this one feature 
of the situation into high relief and keeping it there. Mr. Bryan, or 
whoever the Democratic nominee may be, might weave about himself a 
foot-thick web of words in explanation as to just how the most of his 
trust-busting ideas excelled those of Mr. Roosevelt, but nevertheless the 
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advantage, except he dwelt upon the tariff, would remain with the Repub- 
lican managers in that they had a Republican President to point to, who 
had made some actual progress along the same general lines. Distinc- 
tions must be sharp and easily comprehended in order to count. Every 
Democratic accusation to the effect that Mr. Roosevelt has merely pur- 
loined Mr. Bryan’s policies serves only to call further attention to what 
he has done with them. It is impossible to interest many people in how 
or where an executive got his policies when the most obvious thing in | -555555555 
the country is the fact that he does have them and that they are popular. WE CAN FURNISH THE AUTOMOBILE 
There. is just the one thing about the corporation situation that no Re- 
publican nominee will be in a position to bring home as sharply and 
effectively to the public consciousness as a Democrat may; and that is 
the manner in which the tariff begets trusts. And yet, in spite of all our 

_ advice on this matter of political tactics, the Democratic party will likely 
blunder again. We confidently expect it to. 


DAVID WARFIELD 


Concluded from Page 22. 


“A Grand Army Man,” he portrays a character which, after all, is only the Amer- 
ican equivalent of the Teutonic “Music Master,” just as the “Auctioneer” was 
again the Jewish equivalent of the same type. In other words, David Warfield has 
up to the present time revealed himself only as a sort of specialist. He has yet to 
establish a reputation for versatility—for power to grasp and to interpret diverse 
and opposite characters. Judgment as to his ability to accomplish this feat 
cannot, of course, be passed until he shall have tried it. He is anxious to play 
“Shylock,” and there can be no doubt that he would make of it a highly interesting 
interpretation. Meanwhile it seems gratuitous to cavil at Warfield’s apparently 
limited range of interpretation. It is sufficient to know that he has proved his 
greatness in the roles he has essayed, and that should he do nothing else, his halo 
of fame would be none the less luminous. | 
Despite the roving life that the exigencies of his profession have required | eS od a ee: By WILL N. HARBEN 
him to lead, he is of an essentially domestic disposition. Contrary to custom, he EET SARE ae 
has chosen a wife who never was on the- stage or connected with the profession. 
He is an art enthusiast and fond of reading. His favorite writers are Balzac, 
Dumas, Thackeray, and, above all, Dickens. The latter is by all odds his best 
beloved, and it is his hope some day to portray on the stage his conception of ae per 
some of that author’s characters. That he could do this to perfection is not to te. eS | ae “It is supremely interesting. The author has rendered 
be doubted, when ene considers Warfield’s own personal characteristics—naive Pee Ao R a TOAL prise Soryo Te EE paS 
simplicity, quaint humor and genuine humility—traits which make him peculiarly EsGovernor Northen, of Georgia: 


fit as a sympathetic interpreter of Dickens. mas: ) ‘She “It will help more in our fight for law and order than 
: pet RORE anything yet written. The story should be read by 


The reasons why diamonds pay dividends—How you may 
own —Why, we sell you cheaper—How mined and cut. 
All told in “Our Diamond Book” just published. 


It will be sent free to any one inter- 
ested. Please ask for Our Book 5. 


Harry L. Dix, Inc. 


Exclusive Diamond Merchants 
Candler Building ATLANTA, GA, 


You are looking for, no matter where you are located, for less money than you can get it elsewhere, 
whether it be anew Car, or a slightly used Car, whether a Gasoline, Electric or Steam Car. Write 
us the style Car you are looking for and the amount of money you want to spend. We will submit 
several to make your selection from, with bargain prices. Write us. Now is the time. 
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844 Pierce Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Our catalog shows all kinds, single, double-barrel, magazine guns, etc, IT’S FREE, and 
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Author of “Ann Boyd,” “Abner Daniel,” etc. 


A stirring tale of the South, in which the race 
question is treated from a standpoint altogether new. 


nap SA ) =? aS: North and South. It will do universal good.” 
SOME BELATED BOOK NOTES E. 2) | Bishop Fitzgerald, of Tennessee: 
gle aoa OA “In it the author is at his best. The book touches exist- 
Se E x? ae =. root BS ing problems with unfailing good sense and right feel- 
Concluded from Page 93. a | . tens *: ing. The action is spirited, the dialogue almost perfect, 
f > —— ua and the outcome encouraging.” 
Only in this way can character be created, and the creation of character is the | 
chief end and aim of those who set themselves to produce masterpieces of fiction; 
and certainly the ambition of a writer, young or old, should be in this direction. 
Perhaps I am taking our modern writers too seriously, more seriously than they 
take themselves, for certainly it is too much to expect in this great competition 
of production, to produce a masterpiece two or three times a year; masterpieces 
are not produced that way; and so we shall have to content ourselves with books, 
such as “The Golden Hawk,” which at the very least, has a sort of shallow but 


seductive showiness. 
a Raising Poultry as a Side Line 
The Psychic Riddi 2 r W d 
a a acai E, The Mer ry i OW There is money in raising poultry for the 


In taking up this book, by Isaac K. Funk, nine people out of ten would say i, wii alchdesl kde Seerina ‘shead. | market. As a side line it fills in many un- 
that I am still in the way of reviewing fiction. In such matters, the point of view | A musical sensation. Send 10c for full size copy. profitable hours and pays handsome divi- 


is a shifting and changeable affair; it moves about with the moving years, and in ry Pease Few Care on Vey TTBS dends the year round. You can start with- 
one mind, will move many times. There is no fiction about the psychic riddle; no, out a feather and select enough pullets 
nor novelty either. It has been with us from the first, for the most primitive from the first season’s hatching to lay all 
feeling seems instinctively to recognize that there is something just beyond our the eggs you need for the next season, or 
sight. The belief in ghosts is said to be superstitious. If so, the whole race is $ you can market them as broilers at a good 
infected by ii. In the same way, faith and belief are now called superstitions by TO E round price. tated "ae 

the cultivated few who smile at themselves in their small intellectual mirrors. | (HESR Tho DODMSSFOE Seay PETEN oe aes 


ee oe that doesn’t require a large amount of 
The only difference between Dr. Funk and this cult is that he has a great capacity money to start. For a few dollars you can 


for belief. For my part, I feel as the bob-tail cow is reported to have felt when 10 Cents Ee a e Shoot Macis buy either the Wooden Hen or the Excel- 


her audacious calf asked her how she could show herself in the herd with part of Georgia Jingles, Golden Twilight Meditation, Gott- sior Incubator, and either one will more 
} ; “Why oy 6 : echalk’s Dying Poet, Old Black Joe (Variations), | than pay for itself with the first hatch. 
ver tail cut off. “Why,” she said, “I would rather have a piece of a tail than | Patriotic Mec ey, Marching Thro’ Georgia March, There’s no need to pay high prices for in- 
none at all.” I would rather have even a small capacity for belief than none at | Plantation Melodies, Chicago Express March, Sacred | cubators that won’t do as well. 

all; I would rather have belief than to be cultured or learned or famous. It is a | (Three Step), Every Girl Should Have a Beau (Song), These incubators are made by George H. 
thing to set great store by. Therefore, I am not prepared to smile at Dr. Funk. Will We Know Them Over There, Where the Sweet | Stahl, Quincy, Illinois, who is widely known 


Sn baok ina a ha ae i item Me de of psychic phenoniena, | o:27,1arge freo catalog contains over a thousand | aS one of the largest and most successful 

í ; Sa Summary o many inves iga ions he has made o psy P ay “ne wap, zas en, pga ny rire aa yl manufacturers of hatchers and br lers in 
and while the resuits are not very clear to me, they are very clear to him. Unfor- everywhere. New, Popular, Standard T theek the country. 
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tunately, the whole business seems to have fallen into the hands of frauds, humbugs | copy. Title page in two and three colors. Begin today by writing for a free copy 
and swindlers, and as one follows the good Doctor, one’s mind persistently recurs FREE Edem edigh > iil pond Ta eae of Stahl's  catalog—the. most jae 


; S à 3 tion the names and addresses of t book on poultry raising that has been 

to the fakirs and swindlers that have been exposed time after time, and all to no persons who play or sing we will send an additional issued in sige years. et is quite elabo- 
. ° ° . e a 

purpose. I think it is very creditable to human nature that all the exposures Parcicalarly sequested. Writ samte piinly. | rate, containing many plates in natural 

that have been made, have not, by the turn of a hair, been effective in destroying McKINLEY MUSIC COMPAN colors, including views showing develop- 


its hopes of, and beliefs in, a world beyond. What staggers me, though it seems 173 Sth Avo., New York 137 Patton Bidg., Chicago | ment of the chick from the egg to the bird. 
to have no effect on the good Doctor, is the fact that all the demonstrations of 
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spirit life have about them a certain air of imbecility. In Dr. Funk’s book, we is wrought in the very fiber of one’s being. It cannot be explained or proved, 
have an Indian chief making political speeches, and various other spirits acting and there is no especial necessity for explaining or proving it. An American 
in a manner that seems to be extremely silly. This is perhaps to be accounted newspaper some time ago asked its readers what they considered to be the best 
for on the supposition that a spirit which has been duly introduced to the life ghost story they had ever read. There were many replies, but it seems that none of 
beyond, finds its surroundings so strange, and its means of communication so the writers had read “Old Lady Mary,” by Mrs. Oliphant, a story that is true to 
limited, that it cannot act rationally from our point of view; it seems to have the point of poignancy. That ghosts feel as Lady Mary did, utterly helpless and 
entered upon a new and a strange infancy. This, however, is merely an inference yet hopelessly interested, seems as certain as anything which we do not 
—an inference that does much to relieve the situation from a considerable strain. really know. 

I must confess that I do not understand the motives of the psychologists in Dr. Funk’s book is a very interesting volume. It shows that he has been a 
their various investigations. It is both curious and amusing to me. When one very cautious and conservative investigator. He started out te tika nothing for 
reaches a certain age and has passed through the various experiences incident to granted, but just how much he has taken for granted it is impossible to say. The 
life, one cannot help but know that there is a future existence. This knowledge psychic riddle, however, is just as much of a riddle now as it ever was, 
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THE PSYCHIC RIDDLE. By I. K. Funk. (New York: Funk, Wagnalls & Co.) London. 


‘The Open House 


The Woman Enigma 


HEY WERE TALKING of the inconsistencies of women. De Witt said: 

; “A woman is sure to do the thing she is expected not to do. You remem- 

ber the story of the woman in a boat, who threw herself overboard that 

she might learn which of her two lovers was the more devoted. One promptly 

plunged into the current and rescued her, risking his life; the other remained in 
the boat. She married the man who stayed in the boat.” 

“I know a case in which the woman’s act was still more incomprehensible,” 
said Vane. “A young man from the City of Brotherly Love spent a winter in 
Florida, and there fell in love with the young daughter of an orange grower. 
When he returned home they were engaged. Her family moved to a malarious 
locality, where, within a year, both her parents died. She wrote a heart-broken 
letter to her lover, telling him that she was alone and that her health was 
wretched. In reply, he urged her to come to Philadelphia, where he would meet 
her and they would be married. But when she came and he saw her, he was 
appalled. Malaria had set its dread stamp upon her. ‘She is hideous,’ he told his 
friend—a physician. “There is not a trace of her former self. Her skin is sallow 
and blotched; her eyes dull and discolored; she is stupid, idiotic. Good Lord, you 
can’t imagine what a change there is in her.’ 

“Yes, I can; replied the doctor. ‘I know that the Black Demon, Malaria, 
can transform perfect beauty into repulsive ugliness. But she can be cured.’ 
‘She can never be what she was; that is impossible. I am sorry for her, with 
all my heart, but I cannot marry her. J will write to her to-night, and to-morrow 
I will go away. Yon wont blame me when you see her, and see her you must. 
She asked me to send her a physician.’ 

“When the doctor saw the deserted girl he acknowledged that his friend had 
not overdrawn the picture of her appearance. The beauty-destroying malady had 
done its worst with her. But the doctor was a medical enthusiast, and malaria 
was his specialty. He determined to effect a cure. He got his sister to take the 
girl to her home in the suburbs; there he gave her his best skill and attention, 
seeing that she had the most nourishing food, that she took daily walks and drives, 
and kept up her spirits. It was a year before the Black Demon loosed his grip 
upon her. 

“When her health was restored, her beauty and charm re-bloomed. The doctor 
became her lover. He made his manly offer of marriage, but at this juncture the 
derelict ex-fiancé came back, saw his transformed lady love, professed deep con- 
trition and renewed his suit with ardor. Result, she refused the man who had 
re-made her, as it were, and married the one who had deserted her in her trouble. 
Truly woman is a problem.” 

“Psychology may furnish the key,” Sara said. “In choosing a mate the natural 
woman is guided by her instincts, which have their roots in the fiber of her being. 
Nature cares nothing for reason or ethics. She seeks to preserve a balance, so she 
impels the strong to the weak, the timid to the courageous, the passionate and 
physical to the spiritual. Be sure there was some quality in that cad of a lover’s 
make-up that appealed to the girl as something lacking and needed in her own 
economy. We are as God has made us.” 


Making Society in a Small Town 


O YOU have been visiting Mrs. Merton,” Sara said, handing her guest a cup 
of tea. “I know you were a godsend to her. She must feel very lonely and 
out-of-place in that little village. Her friends here speak of her as buried 

alive. A pity for such a social light to be eclipsed!” 

“I wish they knew the truth. No one need pity Mrs. Merton. She is happier 
in Elton than she was in the city, for there she is more genuinely loved and her 
life is more useful.” 

“But her social gifts must be wasted in such a small place. She can have but 
few congenial friends.” 

“Indeed, her social talents are not wasted. They are more active and more 
happily directed than when they made her the popular inspirer of ways to amuse 
a fashionable town set. You should hear her ideas about society. She says as 
good society can be evolved out of the material in most country villages as can 
be found in a city. People are about the same the world over. There is always 
a proportion of ordinarily intelligent persons who take to gossip or inanity 
because nothing better offers itself. These people are the material out of which 
an excellent society may be developed, for they are easily molded by stronger 
spirits. 

“And stronger spirits are to be found in every community—a few, but 
enough to do a great deal of social good with their superior intellect and culture 
if they would give a part of themselves to the task. What is needed is some 
one to inspire and carry out a co-operative movement—a friendly working together 
for the good of their village society. Patriotism must be awakened—-selfishness, 
indifference and exclusiveness must be laid aside. Of course, it takes a great 
deal of tact to direct such a co-operative social movement, but you know how 
richly Mrs. Merton is endowed in this respect.” 

“Yes, I have often admired her discernment and sympathetic insight; also 
her enthusiasm. Yet she never bores one with any aggressive expression of 
energy; her attitude gives one the sense of restfulness. 
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Conducted by 


Mary E. Bryan 


“Well, it is just these qualities that have caused her to succeed in forwarding 
a number of schemes for social improvement in the little town in which her 
husband has established his new business. Elton has now the nucleus of a nice 
little library; it has fitted up a hall in which there are occasional lectures, and 
diverting performances by an amateur dramatic club of young folks which Mrs. 
Merton has created and manages. Every two weeks she opens her parlors to 
her neighbors—young and old—that they may enjoy a musical entertainment. As 
you know, she is a fine musician, but her object is to improve the musical talent 
of others, and she encourages all who possess any ability in that line to play or 
sing. You are smiling at the picture your imagination forms of these crude 
entertainments, but I assure you they are interesting. The rooms are cheerfully 
lighted, there are plenty of flowers, the guests are attentive, the music is varied 
by the reading of some light magazine short story. Mrs. Merton is training a 
few of the Elton girls in the fine art of reading aloud. Of course, such miscel- 
laneous assemblings do not constitute Mrs. Merton’s social life. She has a circle 
of intimate friends—small, it is true, but did it never occur to you that even 
one who is in ‘the swim’ can have very few intimate friends? Social life does not 
depend for its pleasures upon numbers. A small town affords the best oppor- 
tunity for knowing well a few congenial persons and enjoying the simple social 
life that puts no fettering restraints upon you. I think I never had a pleasanter 
time than at one of Mrs. Merton’s little teas, where half a dozen of us sat around 
the table with leisure to talk and listen, to admire the pretty china and enjoy 
the fragrant tea and crisp wafers, for which Mrs. Merton is famous.” 

“And the material improvement of the village—I suppose she has not neg- 
lected that?” 

“She has not. Elton owes its clean streets and its well-planned little park to 
the spirit of patriotism and town pride she inspired in the people. She persevered 
in her efforts in spite of the doubters, who throw cold water on every enterprise. 
She has succeeded in introducing one novel feature of village improvement. This 
is a public orchard. Her husband donated a few acres of cultivated land, just 
outside the town limits, and the people—men, women and children—carried basket 
dinners, and made a picnic of planting the trees—apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, etc. 

“Last November they made another picnic of cleaning up the orchard, burn- 
ing the weeds and planting more fruit trees. They expect to have plenty of 
peaches next summer. Some one else has given an acre for pecan and walnut 
trees. 

“So much for what Mrs. Merton has done for one ordinary little village. 
She says it can be done for any community. All that is needed is for a few 
earnest, philanthropic spirits to take the lead and persist in spite of discour- 
agement.” 

“And they,” said Sara, “who do this work, are as much patriots and public 
benefactors as are legislators and statesmen. Mrs. Merton has shown what a 
great moral force in a small community one earnest, enlightened spirit can be.” 


Chat 


UR OPEN HOUSE company—few because space was at a premium—is 
O made up of friends from the Sunny South Household—to memory dear. 
We are glad, indeed, to have them with us. The familiar names in Ellys’s 
partial rollcall make us homesick. Harry Dean’s story of Uncle Eli recalls the 
time when such superannuated old negroes never failed to be remembered on 
festive days, the children of the household insisting that Daddy Jim, or Aunt 
Cindy, or Mammy Dorcas should have something of everything good on the table. 
Pierre le Beau, your delight in the bookshelf and the martin-house made by yourself 
in the intervals of daily office grind is natural and pathetic. I think all of us like 
to dodge the treadmill now and then and try our hand at making something. I 
plead guilty to constructing chicken-coops and vine lattices that my friends say 
are “wonderfully and fearfully made.” 

Mrs. McCabe’s account of the free circulating libraries established by the 
philanthropic clubwomen of Georgia will interest every one. I would like to hear 
from the teachers in some of the country schools, where the libraries are being 
used. 

Mattie Howard, you cannot please me better than to sing the praises of 
the stately long-leaf pine, whose wind-music was my childhood’s lullaby. It is our 
finest tree—it and the tulip tree—the magnificent liriodendron, but a gifted House- 
hold writer says that the queen of trees is the beautiful silken-blossomed, fragrant 
mimosa—the most sensitive of trees. Julia Coman Tait, those young sweethearts 
as seen from your window, made a cheering picture. Young Love has its “dream” 
now in modern cities as in old Verona, where Romeo and Juliet lived and loved. 
Dear Mrs. Stratner, how brave you are! Your story of hunting the deer with the 
fire-pan in Florida swamps is fascinating. Why do not some of the bored society 
belles and beaux who seek Florida for winter diversion try shining the game’s 
eyes in night hunts—just for a new sensation? o i 

For next month The Open House has interesting letters from Mr. Orton, 
Mam/’selle de Fleury and Mary Pettus Thomas. Miss Thomas is still a teacher in 
beautiful Baylor College, at Belton, Tex., and the brilliant little French Mam’selle 
is teaching French and German in an Illinois seminary. - 
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e Guarantee to teach zou te our 
own satisfaction. SAVE MONEY by 
doing yourown sewing, by drafting your 
own patterns. These Lessons will enable 
you to dress far better at one-half the 
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li ing my own sewing.” “Ido all our home 
sewing now. the children’s and on." “5 
| have saved enough from what I used to 
pay forpattornsto buy me a new suit. 
| “The knowledge gained from these lessons 
isenabling me to help my husband pay 
for our new home.” 


A WOMAN Can Earn $5,000 a Year 
Many Women nowadays are earnin 6100 a 
week—#5000 a year by dressmaking, ne wom- 
an, the head designer of Chicago’s largest re- 
tail dry goods house, earns $10,000 a year. 
Salariesof $25 to $50 a week are common. 
Weteac you by mail and put you ina position 
to command the largest salary of any woman 
‘{n your locality, or you can start in business 
for yourself. We teach you how to Design, 

-| Draft, Gut, Fit, Make. Dra and Trim any 
garment. including children’s clothing, S 
This College is endorsed by all high grade 
Fashion Magazines—Delineator, Designer, 
McCalls, Pictoral Review, New Idea Wom- 

2) en's Magazine, Modern Priscilla, House- 
keeper, eto. 

:| _ This book will be sent to you free. 
At an expense of hundreds of dollars this 
college has published 10,000 of these 
a Adeka mr books to advertise the Am- 
erican System of Dressmaking, 

*| and will send you ene FREE while they 
last. Write for it today. One copy only 
to each woman. 


1) AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING | 
250 College Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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POPULARITY 
is not always a test of 
merit, but with coffee it 
certainly is. 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


has forged to the front as 
the South’s favorite coffee. 
It’s sales average one 


million pounds a 
month. 


Luzianne isa high-grade coffee at a moderate 

ce, remarkable for its flavor, savor and strength. 
tis packed in dust-proof, germ-free, mem Sy gta 
cans and retails at only 25 cents the poun 


Sold by good grocers everywhere. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR C0., NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


An Offer for New 
To Old Subscribers 


BOUT a month ago the Atlanta 
Constitution arranged for the 
9x12 reproduction of Florence 

Mackubin’s famous peste of JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS. The demand 


icture will be 
scription marked up 


one year from the present date. 
Address Circulation Manager 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 


THE OPEN 


From the Contributors 
To the 


OPEN HOUSE 


THE NEW HOME—THE OLD 
HOME. 

Here in North Central Texas, in 
the fertile “Black Belt,” we receive 
Uncie Remus’s MaGazine and enjoy 
its up-to-date stories, its wholesome, 
whole-souled Uncle Remus talks, its 
clever comments on current move- 
ments, and last, not least, its Open 
House, the department which has 
taken the place of the popular, 
charming Sunny South Household, in 
which our “Little Mother” M. E. B. 
gathered her widely scattered family 
of writers during so many years. 
The Open House is by no means as 
spacious as our former quarters in 
the Sunny South, and we do not feel 
as free and at home in it as we did 
in the dear old Household, where we 
gathered in gay sociability every 
week. So many and so variously en- 
tertaining were the talks and stories 
of that vanished Household, that I 
never minded then—as I do now— 
drear skies and a gloomy outlook 
across muddy prairies which in Oc- 
tober had been seas of brilliant 
bloom. When the dreary days fell I 
got the last Sunny South and became 
instantly absorbed in Lomacita’s 
subtle, sweet wisdom, Julia Tait’s 
brilliant book reviews, Ike’s merry 
humor, Geraldine’s graceful fancies 
and descriptions, Carolina Gem’s de- 
licious nonsense, Margaret Richard’s 
noble imagery, Dr. Nat’s sweet-hu- 
mored wit, Annie Valentine’s fine 
common-sense, Margaret Foster’s 
gracious humanity, Arthur Goode- 
nough’s high thoughts, Mr. Orton’s 
half-cynical, half-kindly philosophy, 
Little White Girl’s lively comments, 
Mrs. Buckner’s and Mrs. Stratner’s 
entertaining stories, G. W.’s and S. 
T. P.’s talks full of wit and sense, 
the sparkling liveliness of our 
French Mam/’selle, the tender spirit- 
ual charm of Mary Ligon Miller, the 
—but I must come to a stop, as our 
Household roll call was a yard long 
in the old days, but there are many 
others I wish to recall, among them 
Pierre Le Beau, who wrote so well; 
gifted Fineta, Passion Flower, An- 
nice, Slip, Dr. Botts, Camilla, the 
New York M. E. B., brilliant Mary 
Pettus Thomas, and Alice Calhoun. 
I am heartily glad to see that some 
of these friends of the old home 
have found their way into the new 
house. I hope more of them will come. 
Friends, let us uphold our little mater 
and her department. Let us try to 
give The Open House the charm of the 
unconventional—the tone of frank 
sociability dashed with sentiment and 
enthusiasm. These qualities are old- 
fashioned, they say, but does not Uncle 
Remus declare that he loves old-fash- 
ioned things? (It is rumored that 
when he dined by special invitation at 
the White House, President Roosevelt 
had cornbread and dumplings in the 
menu.) Anyway, let us be ourselves, 
and try to make The Open House 
representative of the heart and spirit of 
“the land we love.” 

Exiys B. Morris. 

Hillsboro, Texas. 


SWEETHEARTS. 

I like to watch them from my win- 
dow as they pass along the street— 
this youthful, loveable pair. The boy 
won my observation and interest when 
he was in knickerbockers. He was so 
polite, so courteous in a spontaneous 
way that showed the courtesy was the 
flower of a kindly heart. He would lift 
his cap to a poorly-dressed woman when 
he handed her a package she had drop- 
ped, or he would help a child in a faded 
frock over a muddy crossing. Often 
did his pleasant smile when he doffed 
his hat to me—a stranger in a strange 
city—warm my lonely heart, and I said 
to myself, ‘What a loveable lad; what 
a comfort he must be to his mother.” 

He outgrew the knee-pants, but he 
did not outgrow his sweet, gracious 
manners. He evolved into trousers and 
looked almost a man. I began to won- 
der whether he had a sweetheart, and 
one day I saw him walking by the side 
of the sweetest, daintiest bit of a girl— 
willowy and graceful, with velvety 
brown eyes, tenderly curved lips and a 
face delicately oval in a frame of 
brown hair, tied, girl-fashion, with a 
ribbon behind. After that I saw them 
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Chamberlin~Johnson-Du Bose Company 


The Mail Order 


Department of this business is thoroughly 
systematized and organized on modern scien- 


tific lines. 


No guess work or jumble. 


It is 


controlled by promptness and accuracy. The 
vast volume of our sales made by mail calls 
for the most intelligent and exact service. 
Men with taste and judgment stand sentinel 


at every point. 


If you want samples of the simplest fabrics 
wamif you want a Paris gown---~if you want 


rich furniture---no matter what it is you 
want, write to us. We command every safe 
facility to supply your needs economically. 


Completeness marks the Winter stocks in 
February---every part of the store responds 
to the new season with practical appeals to 
the taste and thrift of buyers. 


Easy enough for out-of-towners to share 


in our generous values. 


Chamberlin-Johnson-Du Bose Company 


ATLANTA 


often together and I knew they were 
sweethearts. Such an ideal pair of 
lovers—still school girl and boy—but 
as I look at them from my window I 
weave a romance of their future lives. 
I see a picture of them plighting 
their vows at the altar, happy and 
hopeful; then in a cosy home of their 
own, sitting opposite each other at the 
little table, or seated before the fire 
in the evening—the brown head lean- 
ing near the black one and their fin- 
gers entwined. Then the scene shifts, 
and the heads are sprinkled with snow, 
but they are still together and the love 
light is still shining in their eyes. 

Yes, I love to watch this pair of 
youthful lovers and imagine the happy 
story of their lives. There is nothing 
so beautiful as young love’s dream. 
Who of us, looking back, cannot recall 
the time when our hearts first quick- 
ened at Cupid’s touch—when the clover 
blossoms in the meadow, the bird songs 
in the maple, and the prattle of the 
brook over the stones, seemed sweeter 
than ever they had seemed before. No 
I could not wish my ideal pair of 
sweethearts any happier destiny than 
to walk through all time in the light 
of their young first love—a light that 
would not fade when the storms of life 
assail them—a love that would enlarge 
and ennoble their lives and make them 
kinder and more helpful to others. 
Yes, may they be faithful sweethearts— 
even unto the end. 

Juria Coman Tarr. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


UNCLE ELI AND THE BAG OF 
GOLD. 

When the New Year dinner was over, 
Mrs. Hardin piled a large dish with 
edibles from the table, and filling a 
tin bucket with coffee, said to Harry: 
“Take this to Uncle Eli, Sonny. He 
was pretty blue this morning. A ’pos- 
sum got his best hen last night, he said. 
A good dinner will cheer him up.” 

When Harry reached the cabin he 
knocked on the. door, and failing to 
hear the familiar “Come right in,” he 
pushed the door open and saw the old 
negro sitting before the fire, his face 
buried in his hands. “Are you asleep, 
Uncle Eli?” called the boy. The old 
negro raised his head with a bewildered 
stare. “Deed I aint, Sonny,” he de- 


clared, rubbing his eyes. “I was jes’ 
sittin’ here ’miratin’ over de won’ful 
*sperience I jes’ done had. Honey, I 
done seed de debil. He comed right in 
here, an’ sot on dat stool, an’ he temp’ 
me, he did, an’ I gone an’ lissen to him. 
De Lord forgive me.” 

“Where did he go, Uncle Eli?” cried 
the boy, looking around with wide eyes. 
“Did he have horns and a tail?” 

“No, Sonny, he didn’t come in dat 
shape. Ill tell you “bout him. But 
what dat you got smell so good? Law 
sakes! ef Miss Callie aint sont me 
a New Year’s dinner! She’s a lady—jes’ 
like her Ma. Man, dat coffee smell fine. 
It’s jes’ what I needs to brace me up 
atter dat tramp de debil give me.” 

“Make haste and eat and tell me 
about it, Uncle Eli,” said the boy, and 
the old negro set to, and soon had the 
platter cleaned. When he had drained 
the coffee and set the bucket down, he 
began his story: 

“I was settin’ here by de fire, thinkin’ 
how many New Years Ise seen, an’ 
here I am still a wuckin’ fer my libin’, 
and I tuck out dat little gol’ dollar 
what your gran’pa give me atter de 
war, and I say loud to myself, ‘Don’t 
I wish I could fin’ dat bag er gold at 
de end of de rainbow, so’s I wouldn’t 
have to wuck in my old age? An 
when I done said it, I hear somethin’ 
laugh behin’ me, an’ I turn round, an’ 
dar sot one of dem big, horny laughin’ 
owls what scared you so las’ week. He 
roll his roun’ yaller eyes at me, an’ 
say: ‘ll show you whar de bag er 
gol’ is? Den I knowed it was de debil, 
an’ I-say, ‘Git you behint me, Satan,’ 
an’ he say, ‘All right; PI show dat bag 
to Peter. He'll gib de chuch some of 
de gol’ and git to be bishop. An I 
say, ‘Ef I can give some of de gol’ to 
de chuch, PILI go wid you.’ He say, 
‘Come along; ‘taint far.’ He flewed 
out er de door, and I follow him. He 
led me into de woods over de bushes 
and briers an’ ’round and about, till 
he come to er big tree, an’ he say: 
‘Look dar under de leaves an’ you'll” 
find de bag.’ An’ sure enough, I did 
fin’ ‘it. It was plum full. felt de 

Y’ and I see it shine tru de sack. 

shouldered dat sack quick and started 


Pierre Le Beau’s contribution, mentioned in 
“Chat,” will be published next month. 
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for home. De owl wasn’t nowar to 
be seen, but I knowed I could find de 
way. But laws, what a time I had— 
fallin’ over logs an’ bushes an’ boggin’ 
up in de low places, an’ de bag kep’ 
gittin’ heavier an’ heavier. Las’ I seen 
two shiny eyes ahead of me, an’ I drap 
de bag in my scare, but I smell musk, 
an’ say, ‘Taint nuthin’ but er ole pole- 


cat? Den I start to pick up de bag, ` 


but ef you blieb me, honey, I couldn’t 
find it nowar. I sarched an’ sarched, 
but las’ I had to leave it. I hearn dat 
owl laughin’ at me in de tree. I 
knows de place where I los’ it; it was 
by dat big blowed down pine root, 
whar we treed de rabbit; I gwine dar 
an’ look in de mornin’.” 

“Let’s go now, Uncle Eli. We can 
take the lantern. I know the place,” 
exclaimed the excited boy. Uncle Eli 
agreed, and they started out. When 
they came to the uprooted pine, Harry 
looked about carefully, and presently 
exclaimed: “Here it is! Here it is! 
but. it aint gold it’s got in it; it’s 
hick’ry nuts. Uncle Eli, aint these the 
hick’ry nuts you said you picked up 
for me, and hid the bag in the woods 
and couldn’t find it?” 

“Why, sure ’nough it is, Sonny. 
Dat’s de very string I tied it wid. But 
dat bag had gol’ in it las’ night.” 
“Uncle Eli, don’t you reckon you 
might er just dreamed that part about 
the devil and the gold? You might er 
walked out here in your sleep—you 
know you do walk in-your sleep some- 
times—and come to where you hid the 
hick’ry nut bag and started to take it 
home?” “Maybe so, Sonny. Yes, I 
spec’s dat was de way of it. But dar 
was er owl. Don’t you hear him now? 
He’s back yonder in de woods laughin’ 
at us.” Harry Dean. 

Kentucky. 


AMONG THE LONG-LEAF PINES 

There is no tree, not even the palm, 
more beautiful to me than the long- 
leaf pine, with its lofty column-like 
trunk and its top of graceful green 
plumes. A few days ago I enjoyed a 
long ride through the country. I 
passed through an extensive old field 
that had grown up thickly in beautiful 
young long-leaf pines. ‘These worn- 
out fields often grow up in short-leaf 
pine trees, but rarely in the long- 
leaved kind. The sight of this forest 
of young pines was a pleasing sur- 
prise to me. Would that all waste 
lands could grow up in these beau- 
tiful and most valuable trees, of which 


so many thousands of acres are con- © 


stantly being turned into turpentine 
farms. The perfect tree, so stately, 
straight and tall, with such a glorious 
crown of green, would be considered a 
grand sight if the tree was not so com- 
mon. During our ride we drove 
through a forest that had never been 
cleared. It had belonged to my 
grandfather more than a hundred 
years ago, being a tract of land he 
bought from the Indians. We crossed 
the old camp yard branch and passed 
through the place where grandfather 
and his sons and daughters worshiped 
under a bush arbor and camped in 
tents. We saw where the poor had 
lived to whom our parents had minis- 
tered. In those days there were two 
classes of white people—those who 
owned negroes and those who did not. 
The slave owners helped their poorer 
neighbors, as a rule. Now, it is 
negroes who own and in some cases 
rent this land. We passed through a 
colored settlement—an embryo town— 
and were surprised and gratified to 
see the streets nicely laid off and the 
pretty cottages that were being built. 
Marre Howarp. 


CAN WE LIVE UP TO OUR 
IDEALS? 

“Can we live up to ideals?” This is 

a question I often ask myself, and, ac- 

cording to my mood, the answer is 


“ves” or “no.” There are times in life 


when everything looks sordid and not 
worth while, not even the attaining of 
the goal we have been long striving to 
reach, when enthusiasm wanes and all 
that was beautiful and interesting be- 
fore becomes commonplace and mean. 
Then the answer to the question is in 
the negative. But as spring returns 
and revivifies a dormant earth, so life’s 
zest and enthusiasm come back and 
revitalize our being. ‘The most insig- 
nificant tasks then hold a joy in the 
accomplishing. We are apt, then, to 
affirm that our ideals can be lived 
up to.- 

I know that all my fellow mortals 
possess dual natures—one good, the 
other bad—but it is hard to believe 
that any of them had to fight as I do 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY, 


to keep the better above the bad. No 
one longs more than I to be a woman 
“nobly planned,” and no one, it seems 
to me, has greater obstacles to over- 
come. To be considerate, kind, cul- 
tured—to think and feel nobly—has 
been my earnest desire, surely not an 
unworthy aspiration! But despite my 
effort to dig deeply into the store- 
house of literature, I have been able 
to possess myself of but few of its 
treasures. Instead of being gentle 
and forbearing, I, too, often give way 
to temper and say and do unkind 
things. As for being generous and 
magnanimous, I am often far from 
these in my daily life. 

Alas! it seems so easy for some per- 
sons to be all they wish, and so hard 
for others to live up to what they 
well know is best! Why is it? Is the 
perverse impulse inherited from some 
black sheep ancestor; is it due to ad- 
verse environment or is it just the 
“natur’ of the critter’—a nature that 
will ever prevent our attaining the 
high standards the better part of us 
has set up. Still speaking personally 
—for I desire’ to know if mine is an 
isolated or unusual experience—there 
have been months when I felt I was 
living on an exalted plane, and took 
pleasure in the spiritual progress I 
was making. Then physical weakness 
or mental depression would open the 
door to the evil influences that were 
set free from Pandora’s box—and, 
presto, a change of mood and nature, 
a dominance of morbidly unhappy 
ideas and imaginings of discontent 
with my narrow lot and longings for 
the broad opportunities that come 
with wealth. Do others have these 
inner conflicts between their better 
and their worse self?—these alternate 
moods of enthusiasm and depression? 
—these days when living seems not 
worth while? Is it possible to live 
up to one’s ideals? Tell me, friends, 
you who have tried to live as you have 
pictured life in some inspired moment. 
Despite the hindrances of a narrow 
life sphere, of adverse inclinations and 
an impetuous temper—is it still pos- 
sible to say: “I will be what I aspire 
to be” and live steadily towards that 
end”? Juria Coman Tarr. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


FREE LIBRARIES IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

The Open House has asked informa- 
tion concerning the rural library work 
in Georgia. With all that has been 
done—chiefly by the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs—there are still 
thousands of homes where there are 
no books save, in some instances, a 
Bible and an almanac. Rural free 
delivery is doing much to introduce 
newspapers into the homes of the 
country people, but it does not stimu- 
late anything so unprecedented as the 
buying of books. Indeed, in most 
cases the people are too poor to buy 
them. Eleven years ago the Fede- 
rated Women’s Clubs of Georgia, dis- 
covering the dearth of reading mat- 
ter in many sections of the State, set 
to work patiently to remedy this con- 
dition. They received no help from 
the State government. This State 
gives no aid to public or school libra- 
ries. Like most of the States, it has a 
library commission, but it does not 
appropriate a cent to the work of this 
commission. One State has taken up 
the matter and spent money in dis- 
tributing books. With a prominent 
club woman—Mrs. Eugene Heard—to 
carry on the work for them, the Sea- 
board Air-Line Railway has furnished 
a number of good libraries to the 
towns along its route in the South- 
ern States that it traverses. For the 
many other sections of Georgia, the 
library committee of the Federated 
Club is still the chief hope and de- 
pendence for books and other forms 
of literature. Through the work of 
the club library committee, nearly 
12,000 books have been put in circula- 
tion. This does not take account of 
numberless magazines that have been 
distributed. 

The school of the rural district is 
the chief medium of distribution. The 
books are applied for by the teachers. 
We have some traveling libraries 
which pass from place to place as 
freight, but our experience has been 
that in remote country neighborhoods 
it is difficult and troublesome to get 
books moved about. If school com- 
munities need and want books, we 
have found it better to let them 
keep those sent as a nucleus of a 
library for the school. The fact is 
—as the teachers write us—the books 
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The 
Young People’s 
Home Library 


E have secured this splendid Children’s 

Library and are offering the introductory 

sets to our readers (while they last) ata mere nom- 

inal figure and on terms within reach of even the 
boys and girls themselves. 


q Parents have not been keeping pace with ad- 
vancement in Educational methods during the past 
decade. The need of the average boy and girl to- 
day is Home Reading to supplement his school 
work and make it a pleasure instead of a task; 
books that amplify, in fascinating story form, his 
school work in History, Biography, Nature Study, 
Geography, Literature, etc.; in a word---books 
that direct the child’s mind toward his school work 
instead of away from it. The boy or girl who is 
denied these advantages is handicapped in compe- 
tition with his school fellows. 


Give Your Child 
a Chance 


q| Provide him with this Library, this literary gem 
and daily companion, written by the most gifted 
writers for children in America; men and women 
who are not only great authors, but teachers of 
National reputation who have madea life-study of | 
children---their needs, their desires and their capa- | 
bilities at the various stages of their development. 


q A few pennies a day judiciously spent now may 
prove the foundation of a splendid career for your 
child. 


q Think it over. 


Our Special Offer 


gq On request we will ship you the entire set by prepaid express. If 
it is satisfactory, remit $1.75 within 5 days after receipt of books, 
and pay the balance at 50c a week or $2.00 per month. If it is 
not satisfactory, notify us at once and hold the set subject to 
our order. 


q UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE will be sent free for 
one year with each set purchased. If you are already a 
subscriber, your subscription will be extended one 
year. 


q INTRODUCTORY PRICE. Young People’s 
Home Library and Uncle Remus’s Magazine for 
one year for $18.75. ‘Terms---$1.75 within 5 
days and 50c a week or $2.00 a month there- 
after. If not satisfactory, set to be returned 
at our expense. 
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LADIES’ 


Muslin Underwear 
Direct from the Manufacturer 


An unprecedented opportunity to buy mus- 
lin underwear direct from the manufacturer 
at wholesale prices—saving from 30 to 50 per 
cent. 


Send at once for our catalog B. It contains 
illustrations of 100 styles of up-to-date under- 
garments. 


UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 


Judge Investments 


My book ‘‘How To Judge Investments” tells how 


you may safely start on the road to wealth. It tells 
you about everything you should know before making 
any kind of an investment. A financial critic says of this 
book. “It is the best guide to successful investing 
I ever read.” The regular price is $1.00, but to intro- 
duce my magazine, the ‘“‘Investor’s Review,” I will 


send the book postpaid on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
and in addition will send you the Review for three 
months free. Address Editor 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1754 Gaff Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


ALL SIZES. 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 


34x3%, 3% x4% 4c; 4x5, 3a 5c. 
Send us two negatives and we will printthem without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N.J. 


HOTEL WESTMINISTER 


vmc FLACE NEW YORE eres 
ra 


UNION SQUARE, 


One block from Surface, 
Elevated and Subway Cars. Midway between 
leading WHOLESALE and RETAIL STORES 
and THEATERS, and yet far enough from 
Broadway to insure COMFORT and FREE- 
DOM from the noise and bustle of that 
thoroughfare. 

PERFECTLY QUIET Locality and HOME- 


LIKE in respect. 

EXCELLENT CUISINE,. 

Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 

with Bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, 

Bedrom and Bath, $3.00 per day and up. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


O. H. FOSTER Proprietor 


every 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


A Real Hair Grower We bave 
strated beyond all question, that in 
cases where the life principle is not 
destroyed, reasonable use of our inven- 
f tion, THE EVANS VACUUM 
CAP, will develop anatural and per- 
manent growth ol hair. To prove this 
we will send you an EVANS VACU- 
F UM CAP by prepaid express for sixty 
days free trial > tae a at our risk. 
All we ask from you is that you depos- 
it the price of the cap with the Jel- 
ferson Bank of St. Louis, where it 
will remain during the trial period 
subject to your own order. If the 
trial does not convince you that the 
cap will do what we claim for it, all you have to do is to in- 
struct the bank to return your money, which they will do 
romptly and without any question. Let us send you our free 
k which tells all about this wonderful invention. Simply 
drop a postal to The Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 
259 Evans Cap Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Jacobson Gasoline Engines 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work, on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them. WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C.R. MORRISON. Atlanta,Ga. 


ness igh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. Telegraphy 
We also ~ ~ = 
Sc tic Bellon Sihen; Penmanship, etc., by mail. 


| of the vintage of the fifties. 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


are pretty well read to pieces be- 
fore the neighborhood is ready to 
give them up. 

We try to have rural needs sup- 
plied by the Woman’s Club that is 
nearest to the point from which 
the request proceeds. When possi- 
ble, the club adds to the gift of the 
books its personal interest and 
friendship. The books are nearly all 
given us. The 22nd of February 
is our annual Library Day. All 
clubs are expected to collect a num- 
ber of books for their own town 
libraries—if they are maintaining 
these, as is the case in many towns 
—or for the rural schools of their 
neighborhoods. All the year round, 
we are eager and alert for the col- 
lection of good books, and all the 
year round come appeals from all 
parts of the State for books for our 
country children. 

As to the character of books, we 
can use almost any that is not too 
stupid or too technical. We have 
about exhausted the supply that peo- 
ple sent from their libraries of 
heavy black-backed religious works 
But 
we want grown people’s books, as 
well as children’s, although for chil- 
dren’s books there is a special de- 
mand, and sometimes we have to 
buy books for the little ones when 
the right kind is not given us. An- 
other great demand is for supple- 
mentary readers, singing books and 
also books to help in actual teach- 
ing and works of reference. With 
the books we sent pictures 
crayon pencils. These, the teach- 
ers assure us, are appreciated and 
eagerly used. 

I shall be grateful for any help 
to forward this great work. We 
need many more books. Those kind- 
ly donating should send their books 
to the nearest Federated Woman’s 
Club. Books come to us from points 
outside this State. Our work is 
helped by the Woman’s Club of 
Detroit, the clubs of the Newton As- 
sociation and others. 

Mrs. E. G McCane. 

529 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


IN THE WILDS OF FLORIDA. 
M. E. B.’s mention of “’possum 
hunts” in one of her Open House 
sketches reminds me of the days 
when my John and I hunted to- 
gether in the swamps of Florida. 
The day of wild game in the South 
is vanishing, and the jolly old-time 
coon hunt, *possum hunt, deer run 
and stag firing will soon be only a 
memory. It was very different fif- 
teen years ago, when my husband 
and I first pitched our tent in the 
Florida wilds. Surrounded by 
swamps, dense hammocks of the Gulf 
waters, our nights were enlivened 
by the sounds of leaping fish, bel- 
lowing alligators, fighting wildcats, 
snarling ’coons, and, oh! so often, 
squawking chickens in the toils of 
‘possums, minks or polecats. 

But life has its compensations 
everywhere. Some nights (when the 
moon was just right) my John 
would shoulder his rifle while his 
partner in petticoats shouldered the 
fire-pan, and a quiet procession of 


‘two would march out in single file 


to the cornfield. There, if no eyes 


were “shined” by the fire-pan, the | 


procession would go on to the sweet 


potato field, or the pea-patch. There | 
was always sure to be found a 


group of five or more deer in one 
or the other of these places, pro- 
vided the moon showed that it was 
feeding time. If the bullet went not 
quite true, the wounded deer would 


and | 


give us a chase through the dark, | 
spooky woods, lighted by weird | 


gleams as the burning pine knots 
in the fire-pan flashed by, she who 
bore it paying little heed in the ex- 
citement of the chase to the scratch- 
ing of brambles, the jab of Spanish 


bayonets or the sinking into unex- | 


pected soft places. Then about 


Christmas time, though there was no | 


“frost on the pumpkin,” there was 
always that flock of wild turkeys in 
the patch of late peas. 


But those are old times now. Game | 


is no longer so plentiful, and “Flor- 


ida wilds” are no longer so wild. | 
The wilderness is continually being | 


cleared and its hidden mysteries 
and beauties brought to light, the 
settler and the enthusiast for hunt- 
ing, are more and more in evidence, 
but still there is a good deal of 
wild game in Florida. 
Mary STRATNER. 
Crystal River, Fla, 
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beautiful 
designs in 


Sold by leading dealers. 
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The cake fork shown in illustration is an example of one of the 
66 99 ‘Silver Plate 

1847 ROGERS BROS. That Wears.”’ 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be had to match, 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘ P-31” showing latest designs to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor.) 


OVELY DREAMS 


WHERE THE KNOTTED + 
NORTHERN NERVES + + +» 


AND OF 
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pee” & AX AND REST > 
2 THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL. MAY REL ý 
TAMPA, FLA. 


HY should one go to Tampa rather than the resorts on the 

other coast of Florida? Because the climate of the west 

coast is far more equable, less enervating, more beneficial to nerves 

and mind than any other. The climate of Tampa is dry and its 

tropical warmth is tempered agreeably by westerly breezes from the 

Gulf of Mexico. While the glorious sunshine in the day time 

reminds one of the close proximity of the tropical Everglades, night 

brings with it refreshing coolness and fragrant dews, and with them 
comes, without fail, ‘* Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”’ 


Apply to agents of The Seaboard Air Line Railway, The Atlantic Coast Railway, Southern 
Railway, and their connecting lines. Booklet and Tariff sent on application. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager, Tampa, Florida 
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Free Concerts! 


Mp. Edison says: 
**T want to see a Phonograph in every American home.’ 


FREE TRIAL 


W 


Try the new Tulip Horn Edison in your own home. 
derful instrument, you may send y 
nothing for the free trial. 


._ At any time you wish you can have a free - 
concert in your own home—not a con- 
cert of one instrument or voice alone, 


but a concert of band and orches- 
tra music, vocal solos, grand opera as 
well as comic opera — anything you 
like. The world’s greatest artists 
& are at your command if you own 
\ a new 1907 model Edison. 
Phonograph, and you don’t 
have to pay fancy prices fora 
one night’s entertainment, 
but can have free con- 
| certs as often as 
you desire. 


Edison Phonograph Offer 


HILE this offer lasts we will send to any reader of this paper a Genuine Edison new style 

Tulip Horn Phonograph for free trial in your own home—a trial lasting two days toa week. 
Then if you do not want to keep this won- 
t back to us atour expense and we charge you absolutely 
If you like the instrument with its marvelous variations of enter- 


tainment, including the latest popular songs, side splitting minstrel dialogs, beautiful operatic 

airs sung by the greatest artists, its dreamy waltzes and stirring two-steps, its orations and 

elocutionary recitals, you may keep the instrument and send either cash in full or the small- 

est monthly payments at the surprising rock-bottom prices on the finest Edison outfits. 
now buys a gen- 


’ 
a Month iie io modei ° Catalogs 
Edison outfit including one dozen 

enuine Edison gold moulded re- F R E 

cords. The finest improved 1907 model Edi- 

son onttit only 83.50 a month. And at rock- 

SIGN the Coupon 

and get the great Edi- 
son catalog, quoting 
the rock-bottom pri- 
ces—surprising prices —on 
the finest Edison outfits. 
Remember you getan ab- 
solutely free trial and 
can send either cash 


in full or easy 
monthly payments 


SIGN the 


bottom price no matter whether you send 
cash in full or pay on our easiest terms, 

in full: So many cash pur- 
For Cash chasers are getting the 


finest Edison outfits on free trial that we 
are obliged to announce again that Mr. 


Edison allows no discount for cash. We 
have already given those who buy on easy 
pay ments the lowest possible price and we 
must treat all the son customers alike. 


and catalog of Edison records, 


POPP eC Pee Ce ee eee eee eee eee eee 


le el a 


Edison Phono- 
graph Distribtrs. 


F. K. BABSON, Mgr. 
EDISON BUILDING, 
Suite 171439 Chicago 


Without any obligations on 
me please send me free, prepaid, 
your Edison catalog, Edison poster 


Name. i eee eee eH ee ee ee eee eee ee 


30 
SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Classified business bringers will cost you 50 cents 
per agate line. Not less than four lines nor more than 
twelve accepted. Five per cent off for a six time order, 
ten per cent for a twelve time order. 


Business Opportunities 


AN EXCELLENT opportunity for traveling men who 

want to travel less and earn more. The Toledo 
Computing Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, a large and pro- 
gressive company, making the highest type computing 
scale, is extending its business and wants several high 
grade salesmen. Applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42, have good ability, fair education, suc- 
cessful selling experience, and be now employed. Fidel- 
ity Bond required. Address Sales Department, To- 
ledo Computing Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


SUPPOSE we could furnish you a better smoking 

tobacco than you have ever tried, for less money? 
Interest you, wouldn’t it? Our booklet, free, will prove 
our claim. Dept. 11, Wilda Tobacco Co., Chatham, Va. 
i a SI SISI SISI SI 


Vacuum Caps 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and 

normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new 

healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 

for free particulars. THE MODERN VACUUM CAP 

CO., 692 Barclay Block, Denver. 

PNO N’NI NINSI SI SISI SESI SI SI SISI SANISISNEISISISISI NINININI NINININI SI 


Business College. 


WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Miscellaneous 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” and Ad- 

dress on Development of the Memory. Mailed free to 
introduce educational works. The Memory Library, 
14 Park Place, New York. . 


Patents, Trade Marks 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our 

Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed 
on request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler 
& Robb, Patent Lawyers, 46-48 Baltic Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MODERN MONEY MAKER 


A magazine that separates the grain from the 
chaff; teaches the elements of business, finance 
and promotion; points the way to prosperity; when 
opportunity knocks at your door be ready; $1.00 a 
year; single copy 10 cents. Modern Money Maker, 
705 Isabella Blidg., Chicago. 


Piedmont Carbon Paper $3.00 a single box, $2.50 in five 
box lots. 12 sample sheets postpaid for 50c. 


Porter-Wrigley Co., 88 Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


World’s ) \] 


and 


m Wheels. 


HEN a 
in your home and sees 


a lot of cheap furni- 
ture does he form the same 


opinion of you 


if you had only a few, but 
nice surroundings ? 


A man spends three-fourths 
of his wakeful life in his office, 
and on what he accomplishes 
there depends 
nance of his home. 


“Derby” office furniture 
costs no more than any other, 
but its durability makes it 
cheaper, and its appearance 
will give any one respect for 
your taste and prosperity, as 
shown in your office furnish- 


ing. 


We carry notonly a full line 
of these goods, but also many 
others, besides Office Supplies, 
Stationery, Macey Book Cases, 
Desks, Chairs, and Macey Fil- 


ing Cabinets. 


ir 


PORTER-WRIGLEY CO., 88 Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Saw Your Own Lumber 


For lumber is lumber nowadays, 
you can do it better than 
. the other fellow, with 


The Celebrated De Loach Min 


’ Prompt shi t and th : 
DeLOACH MILL MFG. CO. Box 29, BRIDGED 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY, 1908 
| The Publishers’ | 


Postscript 


Here is the February issue in your 
hands, and in your home and heart, 
too, we hope. 

Perhaps you’ve enjoyed this issue 
very much. We think it must have 
pleased you. In any event, we want 
you to glimpse ahead at the March 
number, for it is going to be well 
worth your while. 

The editorial by ‘Joel Chandler 
Harris and Billy Sanders’s quaint 
but up-to-date comments, will occupy 
their usual place. 


A feature that should be enjoyable 
to all our readers is “The Passing of 
Old New Orleans,” written and illus- 
trated by Walter Hale, who is recog- 
nized to-day as one of two or three 
leading pen-and-ink artists. His illus- 
trations of Old New Orleans are 
exquisite and full of the spirit of the 
old city. 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful 
and instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages— 
700 engravings—12 superb colored 
of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, wemake the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail this catalogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ”’ Collection of seeds contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's All Season Lettuce; 
mato and Henderson's Electric 
emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash p 
order amourting to $1.00 and upward. 


[PETER HENDERSON & C 
HAVE YOU BEEN TO JAMESTOWN 


If so, you no doubt received free, one of these buttons from 
the S. C. exhibit, given you by the N. H. Blitch Co., the 
largest Vegetable and Plant farm combined in the world. 


and duotone plates 


this advertisement was seen and who 


„Early Ruby To- 
Beet; in a coupon envelope, which, when 
ayment on any 


35 &37 CORTLANDT 
ST. NEw YoRK CiTy. 


We will be glad to have yourorders for cabbage and garden 


You know all about Owen Kildare, 
and his famous stories of the Bowery. 
His latest, and we think the best he 
has ever done, is “The Little Loves 
of Lizzie,” which will be printed in 
the March issue. The illustrations 
are superbly and naturally done by 
Walter Whitehead. 


rates, 


Oscar King Davis—that’s a name | -LLL 
you encounter on the forecast sheet 
of every big up-to-date magazine of 
to-day. His story for our March num- 
ber is particularly apropos, as the 
American navy is soon to be anchored | : 
within striking distance of Japan. Mr. | l 
Davis’s story is called “The King’s Se i 
Champion,” and tells better than phil- re RS a 
osophical deductions, the spirit that ——SSSSS>>>=>== 
animates the tradition-bound Jap ~~ i 
when he is fighting for his Emperor. Don Marquis, who is poet, prose-writer and 
philosopher, will contribute in March, in addition to his regular department, a 
veritable curio of a story. It is called “The Sixteenth Suitor.” The decorative il- 
lustrations by Dean are fully up to the story. By the way, another of Dean’s inim- 
itable animal designs will be on the 
March cover. Every youngster in the 
country will be tickled with it. 


We ask you— 

Did you ever hear of Abiselfas, 
Izzards and Ampersands? 

If you have, doesn’t the mention of 
them make you feel young again? If 
you don’t know about them, you will 
read of some things that stumped your 
parents or grandparents. The story 
of Abiselfas, Izzards and Amper- 
sands” is told by Dr. R. J. Massey. 


We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 


Best They 
Can 


A 15-year-old 
y can operate 
successfully. 


; j r day. 
A 15,000 mills in use 
tii the_ world over. 

Variable Feed, F 


Then there is the third installment 


lex Dogs and Diamond Track produce b *s “Whe 
ile with often aila Gok te of Colonel John C. Reed’s M hat I 
ills up to 200 H. P,, Steam Engines Know of the Ku Klux Klan.” It has 
nes, Portable Corn and Feed been commented on all over the 


ills, Wood Saws and Water 


United States, and in England many 
extracts from it have been printed. It 
is already recognized as the simple 
and unvarnished story of a memorable 
Southern institution. 


RIDGEPORT, ALA. 


That would seem more than enough 
for ten cents—or about eight and a 
half cents, which is what each issue 
costs a yearly subscriber—but the 
Magazine for March will, in addition, 


views by Mrs. Lundy (L. H.) Harris, 
William Cole Jones and others; the- 
person comes atrical department by Paul Tietjens, 


and poems by Stanton and others. 


that he would We believe Uncte Remus’s MAGA- 


ZINE equals in literary excellence and 
abounding interest any other magazine 
published. But it is not a thought 
original with us. Read on the inside 
cover what Midland said of our pub- 
lication. And here is an extract from 
a lengthy comment published in the 
Record, Troy, N. Y.: 

UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE, redolent with 
the emotions of the South, is a real aid in devel- 
oping and keeping alive in the American people 


that all but lost spirit—the capacity for real hap- 
piness and enjoyment. 


the mainte- 


If you are one who buys the Maga- 
zine each month, we want you to sub- 
scribe. Send us $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription and we will deliver you in 
monthly installments twelve numbers 
of a magazine that is full of the spirit 
of genuine Americanism, and which is 
heartily hopeful, yet is able to point 
out the defects in our national pattern 
without seeking to destroy the entire 
fabric. 

What we need now is a little tinder 
to put under our boilers. Your one 
dollar sent for a year’s subscription 
will help. 


We carry these goods 


he in stock 


by Mary E. Bryan; book re- 


Don Marquis’s “Glance in Passing” | 


plants of all kinds, raised in the open air. 
Prices as follows:—1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 10 000 at $1.00 per 1,000, f. o. b. 
express office Meggett, S.C. We guarantee count, make good all bona-fide 
shortage, and give prompt shipments. 
reliable Seedsmen, guaranteed true to type. We have extra early or large 
type Wakefield, the Henderson succession and flat Dutch varieties of cab- 


bage plants, Send allordersto N,H.BLITCH CO., Meggett, S.C. 


LARGEST PLANT & TRUCK GROWERS ON EAR 


have been for years a special study at Glen Saint Mary Nurseries. 
è to grow trees for planting in the South, and have selected the best varieties by careful and 
m extensive experiments. TABER'’S TREES THRIVE. Of superior quality and true to fig S 
name, they have been properly started, and are always dependable. 
* Present and Future,’’and new Catalogue free on request. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company, Box 10, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


carry the usual “Open House,” con- | 


Special express 


All seeds purchased from the most 


We have learned how 2 


Booklet, ** Past, PAN 
hag 
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100 Trees for $1.00 


Raise your Forest and 
Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs from Seed. 


This is the cheapest and 
best way to have the finest 


trees and shrubbery, and 
=a affords a great deal of 

<a pleasure. 
We have a special collection of seed of our five best 
trees from which you can grow hundreds of hardy 


plants. This collection, by mail, for $1.00. When 
you order, state where trees are to grow, and we will 
send the kind that will grow best. Order the collec- 
tion now, and also— 


Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely de- 
scriptive catalogue D of tree and shrub seeds. It 
gives reasons, “why,” “when” and “how.” 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FREE 


When we say Free we mean 
Free, we do not ask you to do 
any work or pay us one cent. 
We want you to try our seeds, 
this year, at our expense. Next 
year we know you will send us 
your order without auy urging. 


OUR GREAT OFFER 


Send us your address today and 
we will send you by return mail 
an assortment of Garden Seeds 
such as Radish, Lettuce, Cab- 
age, Onions, Beets, Cucumber, 
Etc., also our big 1908 Garden 
Guide, Absolutely Free. Write 
today, a postal will do. 


WE WANT TO SEND EVERY 
GARDENER AN ASSORT- 
MENT OF GARDEN SEED 


ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
756-758 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


The season is now open for planting vegeta- 
ble seeds, etc. Catalog free. Department E. 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., LTD. 
512 516 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


Richard Frotscher’s Successors. 


MARK W. JOHNSON 35 S. Pryor St., 
SEED COMPANY. Atlanta, Ga. 
The oldest and most complete seed house South. 
Finest Sweet Peas, mixed or separate, 1-4 1b., 15c; 
1-2 1b., 25c; 1 1b., 40c, postpaid. Most beautiful 
roses, 3 for 30c, 6 for 50c. CATALOG FREE. 

Write for it to-day. 3 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 


EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 


T or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
eee reliable and self-regu 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, Ill. 


Catalogue. 


Valuable Book on Patents FREE. Tells how 
to secure them at low cost. How toSell a Pat- 
ent, and What to Invent for Profit. Gives Mechanical 
Movements invaluable to Inventors. Full of Money- 
Making Patent Information. NEW BOOK FREE to all 
who write. O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attorneys, 
938 F Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Boston Post said: 
John Clark Ridpath is above all 


Jefferson Davis said: 


sone Clark Rid | 7 oe “I esteem Ridpath’s History of 
things an historian. His histor- ` the World of very great value, 
ical works are accepted as stand- and hope it will find a place 
ards in schools and colleges as H generally in the libraries of our 
= as in business houses and schools, as well as upon the 
1iomes. His style is simple, his shelves of readers in every walk 
manner charming. of life.’’ 
The Home Herald says: 

Dr. Ridpath’s History is fo pn Fer Sara eo 

dpath’s s r =. Schools, St. Louis, said: 

the people. It is entertainin e i e 
as well i as accurate. In illus. Feta pees finn Sonans a, 
trative pictures it is more pro- Ridpath’s ‘History of the World’ 
fusely supplied than any other jock When T Kove aa pad ae) 
work of its kind. We can r eee ta 
aaite renean as The engravings, maps and charts 
readers especially when they can 


secure it on such easy terms.” 


are alone worth the entire cost 
of the work.” 


Placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of the world-famed publication 


Brand New, latest edition, brought right down to date, including Peace Treaty of the Russia- 


Japan War, 


beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 


We are selling the remaining sets 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupons below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an income from his History, and 
to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


IDPATH’S is generally admitted to be the greatest history ever written. It 

is not so exhaustive that you are discouraged with the task of reading the 

rk, yet is complete and wonderfully interesting. The history of Rome occu- 
ples an entire volume; it is a masterpiece. You will be surprised to learn how 
much of Roman History finds its counterpart in the history being made today. 
The thoughtful mind can detect today the same fires of class prejudice fanned 
by unseen hands, which culminated in the downfall of the Roman Republic and 
resulted in the establishment of the Empire. Ridpath’s analysis of the causes 
which led to the French Revolution should be read by every citizen who loves 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
library in itself. 
of Christianity upon the world’s progress. 
guiding and developing all things. 


IN REVIEWING THIS GREAT PUBLICATION, SAYS: 
No other work of its kind has ever supplied a History so well suited to the needs of all classes and conditions of men. 


his country. His history of the tremendous struggle of our own Civil War is 
an absolute impartial account of that momentous struggle, the work being 
endorsed cordially by the leading men on both sides. 


Ridpath develops the fact clearly that there is but one thing that 
will protect the life of any nation, and that is the intelligence and char- 
acter of the people. The thoughtful reader of Ridpath learns that the 
power of a nation lies, not in its wealth or prosperity, not in its armies 
or navies but in the intelligence and righteousness to be found in the home 
life and heart life of its people. 

“Ridpath’s History of the World may be regarded as a complete 
We mark the marvelous influence 


He would be a blind reader of history indeed who did not discern, throughout all, the influence of a great Omnipotent hand, 
We cheerfully commend this most popular and complete of all world histories to our readers. 


These nine handsomely bound volumes will 


make the very best nucleus for a family library, and will be a potent educator of the young and a mine of valuable information for readers of all ages.” 


———— 
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_9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4000 double-column pages, 2000 superb illustrations. 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 
R of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patroitism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 


Be Alceanc throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. | 


Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, stateman, diplomat, crowning the | 


glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain. platform, sees 
lhemistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 


of over a thousand sails and help to mould the language in which this paragraph | 


is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 


up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the | 


synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again un- 
der your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the 


end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, over- | 


bearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with | 


grim disdain at France, which says: “You shall not.” Washington 
is there, “four-square to all the winds;” grave, thoughtful, proof 
against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country- 
men, and bn into another century, the most collossal world- 
figure of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own ana Love Ridpath 


beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 

the great historical events as though they were happening before your 
eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


RR beautifur: enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 


a lonely evening. You can associate with the 
world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with 
Cesar, after which Rome was free no more. You can 
sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can walk with Luther, who did 
more than any other man to give to the world re- 
ligious freedom. You can kneel at the shrine 
of Lincoln, “the greatest human of all 
time; the gentlest memory of our world.” 
It is ennobling to commune with these 
children of destiny. To be associated 
with great men and events is to be 
great one’s self, and you will add 
to your store of knowledge 
which is power, and to the 
richness of. your life. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


Rie tone in your home means you need never spend 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


H. E. Sever, Treasurer 
204 Dearborn St. Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, 
sample pages of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, containing photogravy- 
ures of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, 
engravings of Socrates, Caesar and 
Shakespeare, map of China and Japan, 
diagram of Panama Canal, and write me 
full particulars of your special offer to Uncle 
Remus’s Magazine readers. 


ADDRESS 


You need not clip the Coupon if you Write postal and mention 
UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 
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This latest creation by Kaber, by far the 
most exquisite art calendar of the season, 
is a beautifully colored panel of more than 
usual interest, portraying the birthstones 
and their significance for every month ofthe 
year. Itis 7x 36 inches in size, reproduced 
in seventeen rich colors, and beingfree from 
advertising, makes a most desirable decora- 
tion for home or office. This calendar is sent 
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Pabst Extract w we 

$ t c S 

The ‘Best Tonic nem 4, (QO) 

JA s Ge 

is exceptionally effective in maintaining ; Y 0% 6 

perfect health for every member of the fami- N oa 
ly andis a remarkable aid in regaining lost N o 8 
Ti ; health. It is a liquid food in predigested O e 
ban '\ giii § form, containing all the bracing, soothing, \ oe 
Wy eee Ge 17 i toning effects of choicest hops, so combined o> ae 
y A SAV Bey, with the vital, tissue building and digestive = 
Dead). elements of pure, rich barley malt, as to GA 5) 
\ d form a preparation that nourishes the whole ANI 


“ = 
YOU CANNOT body,restores wasted tissues,invigorates the 


* re th tj blood, refreshes the brain and aids digestion. 
BEGIN TOO EARLY , t ’ 
— For Sale at al? Druggists 


it— 

Insist Upon the Original OU 

Young Americans who do not wish to lose their hair before they are forty must THIS CALENDAR IS FREE CP) 
begin to look after their scalps before they are twenty.—New York Medical Record. Simply send us your name and address, en- ASD); 


closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


The early routine use of Packer’s Tar Soap 
exerts a marked hygienic influence on the future 
health of the scalp and the beauty of the hair. 


Pabst Extract Dept. 31 Milwaukee, Wis, 


Our new booklet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” contains valuable information. Mailed free. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 85-F, 81 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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What’s the use of trying to 
save a few cents on a gallon 
of paint when you know that 
cheap paints are made of 

cheap, adulterated materials? 

You lose in the long run be- 

cause cheap paints soon crack, 

chalk, peel off and lose their 
glossy surface and the whole job 
has to be done over again. Horse 

Shoe Paint doesn’t cost any more 

than ordinary paint, because 7 gallons 

of Horse Shoe Paint goes as far as 

10 gallons of cheap paint, and lasts 
twice as long— you actually save 

money. Horse Shoe Paint never 

peels off, cracks, blisters or loeses 
its beautiful glossy finish be- 
cause its the purest and strong- 
est paint made. „You can’t 
buy better paint at any 
price. All popular 
shades. 
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Beautiful vista of live oaks near Hotel Oglethorpe, Brunswick, Georgia 


HOTEL OGLETHORPE, BRUNSWICK, GEORGI 


~ Historic and Picturesque Place, Ideal for Winter . 


Send for our New Booklet ‘‘The House 
Beautiful ’’ — Its Free. 


MounD City PAINT & COLOR Co. 
811-813 N. Sixth Street St. Louis, U. S. A. 


® To the tourist in search of health and pleasure and the lover ol the historic and quaint, Brunswick offers, in her 
y richness of these qualities, all that could be desired. Located on that portien of the coast of Georgia noted as the Cradle 
of the Colony, easily accessible by land and water from all points throughout the country, with an ideal climate, amidst 
beautiful tropical foliage, this old historical city is now fast coming to the front as one of the principal ports of com- 
merce of the South Atlantic coast. It affords i Sh the magnificent appointments of which are second to none offered 
by any other tourist hotel in the South, and welcomes the tourist and the traveler in general for 1 sojourn in the 
sunny Southland, where are provided perpetual summer and sunshine. Tourist rates from all points remarka- 


bly low. For full information, write HARRY T. MILLER. Manager Hotel Oglethorpe. Brunswick, Georgia. 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncie Remus’s Magazine. 


